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Notes. 


POPIANA. 


Warburton and Pope (2™ S. iii. 404.) —It is | 


certain that Warburton edited the Dunciad, the 


Essay on man, and the Essay on criticism, with his | 


own notes, in the lifetime of Pope. 1 also consider 
it as certain that he edited no other portion of the 
works of Pope within that period. 
my conviction, I transcribe a statement on the 
subject by the reverend annotator himself, in a 
letter to Mrs. Cockburn, the metaphisical writer, 
dated Newark, Jan. 26, 1744-5. 

“In answer to your obliging question, what works of 
Mr. Pope have been published with my commentaries and 
notes? I am to inform you, they are the Duxciad in 
quarto, and the Zssay on man and on criticism, in the 
same size. Which affords me an opportunity to beg the 
favour of you to let me know into whose hands in London 
I can consign a small parcel for you: for I have done 
myself the honour of ordering these two volumes to be 
sent to you, asI believed you would with difficulty get 
them of your booksellers so far north; and I hope you will 
forgive this liberty.” 

The letter which contains the above information 
was printed by the bishop of Worcester in 1794. 
The assertion of Bolingbroke is no contradiction 
to it. The identity of the Essay on man and the 
four Ethic epistles is unquestionable — the second 


title of the £ssay, as printed in the Works of 


Pope in 1736, being The first book of ethic epistles. 
In the edition of 1743 the fly-title Epistles to seve- 
ral persons was substituted for the former fly-title, 
Ethic epistles, the second book, while the second 
title of the Essay on man was left without the re- 
quired alteration. Botton Corney. 


Pope's Father ; his first Wife; and his Half- 
Sister Mrs. Rackett.— The curious early London 


Directory described by Mr. Botton Corney in | 
“N. & Q.” of the 2nd May last, contains an entry | 


which, though it escaped that gentleman’s keen 
eye for literary facts, has proved to be of con- 
siderable importance, as illustrating the biography 
of Pope. 

A correspondent of Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly, 
has communicated to the Adversaria attached to 
his Catalogue the fact that a copy of such di- 
rectory exists in the Manchester Free Library, 
and that there was duly registered in such di- 
rectory as then living, 7. e. in 1677: 


“ ArexanDER Pore, Broap Street.” 


That this was the poet’s father there could be 
little doubt. ‘There can be none now. The hint 
was slight, but it has been already well followed 
out. In The Atheneum of May 30, we have an 
article in which the identity of Alexander Pope 
of Broad Street and the poet's father is clearly 
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established ; but we will quote the writer's own 
words : 


“Part of Broad Street is in the parish of St. Bennet- 
| Fink, and the Register records, ~ 
“¢1679, 12 Aug*. Buried, Magdalen, the wife of 
Allixander Pope.’ 


“ Here, then, we have, for the first time, evidence that 
the elder Pope resided in Broad Street in 1677—1679; 
| and there died and was buried, in 1679, Magdalen, the 

wife of Alexander Pope the Elder. There can be no 
doubt that this Magdalen Pope was the wife of the poet’s 
father, and the mother of Magdalen Rackett, who, as we 
have shown, and shall hereafter prove, on the evidence of 
the poet himself, was the daughter of Pope’s father by a 
first wife: and thus the question of relationship between 
Mrs. Rackett and Pope will be decided after a century of 
discussion, and against the recorded judgment of the 
biographers. We learn also from a comparison of this 
Register with the inscription on the monument at Twick- 
enham that Pope’s father was about or above forty when 
he married his second wife. Pope believed that his 
mother was two years older than his father; but that 
was a mistake, for from the Register of her baptism at 
Worsborough, June 18, 1642, which follows, within seven 
months, the baptism of an elder sister, she appears to 
have been ninety-one instead of ninety-three at the time 
of her death. Mrs. Rackett was, it now appears, at least 
nine years older than Pope. 

“The fact being established that Magdalen Rackett 
was the daughter of Pope’s father, it materially bears on 
the question as to the amount of his property; for as he 
left her and her husband but 6/. each for mourning, it 

| must be inferred that he had given her or her husband 
| her entire fortune before he made his will.” 

We cannot give further extracts from the ar- 
ticle, which is full of new and curious information 
as to the Racketts, and illustrated by extracts 
from original and unpublished Letters of Pope— 
the more valuable that, unlike those which he 
himself prepared for the press, they have not been 
tampered with. Of the value of such letters there 
can be little doubt, especially when they contain 
such passages as are to be found in the following, 
in which he thanks Caryll for his kindness to one 
of Mrs. Rackett’s sons : 

“6 Feb. 1730-1. ‘I thank you for your kind promise 
in relation to my nephew in case of any future oppor- 
tunity in Lord Petre’s family, and I doubted not your 
long-experienced friendship would have assisted me, in 
him, had the occasion presented. Mr. Pigot, you know, 
has lost his son, which I am concerned for, but he told me 
there was no way for our poor conscientious Papists to 
take but to pass for clerks to some Protestants, and get 
into business thereby laying hold of their cloaks, as they 
used to try to get to Heaven by laying hold of a Fran- 
eiscan’s habit. I'lt now answer all your Queries 
as they lie. My sister Racket was my own father’s 
daughter by a former wife. I’m taken up very 
unpleasantly in a law suit of my sister’s, which carries me 
too often to London, which neither agrees with my health 
nor my humour.’” 

Not the least valuable portion of this paper is, 
however, the clues which it affords to quarters in 

| which further search for materials illustrative of 

Pope’s history might be made with probabilities 

of good result. Who are the representatives of 
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Magdalen Rackett’s executor, George Wilmot, 
who was to have possession of “her white parch- 
ment account book,” of “George Lamont of Green 
Street, Leicester Fields, Doctor of Physic, and 
John Byfield of St. George the Martyr, organ 
builder,” the trustees for the issue of Robert 
Rackett ? and are there no representatives of 
Charles Rackett, Magdalen’s grandson, or Robert 
or George Rackett, her great grandchildren, who 
were certainly living at Chester as late as 1779? 
Some Chester correspondent of “N. & Q.” may 
find his reward in making searches in this direc- 
tion. . 





Alexander Pope, Broad Street. — It is stated in 
the Jllustrated News that the fact lately, as I sup- 
posed, first made public that “ Pope's father was a 
merchant in Broad Street in 1677, has been a 
patent fact for many years,” and that Mr. Bo.ton 
Cornsy bas the volume “containing the fact.” 
That Mr. Botton Corner had the volume was 
already known to the readers of “ N. & Q.” from 
that gentleman’s own mention of the circumstance 
and reference to the work; and we now know 
that there is another copy in the Free Library at 
Manchester; and that both, and probably other | 
copies, have been in somebody's possession these 
180 years; but until Mr. Hotten’s correspondent | 
drew attention to the circumstance, it was not | 
known to me that therein was recorded, amongst | 
the residents in the city, “ Alexand. Pope, Broad | 
Street.” But even if known, this was a fact of no | 
significance or interest until the said Alexander 
Pope of Broad Street was identified as the father 
of the poet. There were other Alexander Popes 
living at or about that time — one a tailor at 
Stepney. This identification was first shown in 
The Atheneum by, amongst other evidence, a copy 
from St. Bennet-Fink, of the burial register of 
Magdalen Pope, the first wife of the poet's 
Sather. I, however, who love to trace such 
discoveries to their source, am curious to know 
when this “ patent fact” was first made public. 
It was certainly not known to Mr. Carruthers, the 
last of Pope’s biographers; it was not known, at 
least I must believe so, to Mr. Cunningham, for, 
fond as he is of recording all such matters, there 
is no mention of it in his Handbook under the head 








of Broad Street. In further proof that books may 
be in possession, and books examined, and yet 
facts of interest overlooked, I will mention’ that 
Mr. Cunningham gives an account of celebrated 
ersons married, christened, and buried at St. 
ennet-Fink, and yet makes no mention of Mag- 
dalen Pope. It is not likely, under these circum- 
stances, that the “patent fact” about Pope's 
father’s residence in Broad Street was known to 
him at the time that he compiled his Handbook. 








MONUMENTS IN BELGIUM. 


The ancient but now dismantled small fortress 
of Lierre is situated within a short distance from 
the village of Duffel, a station between Antwerp 
and Malines in Belgium. From the earliest Ed- 
wards it was intimately associated with English 
history, and in later periods became a place of 
refuge to many in their troubles. The subjoined 
inscription is copied from a black marble slab, 
inlaid with white lettering, lying in the north 
aisle of the church of St.Gomer. This superb 
church is singular from the clusters of columns, 
parts of the former church at the west end, and 
beautiful from the perfection of architecture 
which prevailed in the fifteenth century. To this 
must be added the unrivalled screen, a work of 
art which defies description, and to which pictorial 
delineation has hitherto failed to do sufficient 
justice. 

The first and fourth quarterings of the shield 
are worn off, and of the second and third the lions’ 
tails alone remain of the arms of England. No 
means were left untried while a resident in the 
country to procure the means to restore this mo- 
nument, but every effort failed. It is to be 
lamented a memorial to the memory of a noble- 
man of the highest English rank should be left 


| where, under the most favourable circumstances, 


it would be but little appreciated; but here an 
imaginary convenience might suggest the removal 
and application to purposes never contemplated, 
and where ruthless hands are never wanting to 
perpetrate wanton innovations. 
“D. O. M. 
Monumentum 
Nobilissimi Domini D. 
Henrici Somerset 
De Pauntley Court 
Regali Vigorniensi 
Progenie exorti 
Piissimos habuit 
Parentes Baronem 
Joannem Somerset 
et Mariam Arundelam 
Comitissam 
S. R. Imperii Comes 
omnibus virtutibus 
insignis obiit 
1x. Dec. M.D.cCVII. 
R.L P.” 

In the aisle of the chapel of the Archiepiscopal 
College of Malines lie two tombstones, the only 
monumental memorials, but worn perfectly plain ; 
one was originally inscribed to the memory of 
Lawrence Neesen, an eminent theologian, and 
rector of the college. Beneath the other are de- 
posited the remains of Peter Dens. The world- 
wide reputation of this great Romanist author 
makes every particular of his history acceptable 
to his co-religionists in every country, and his 
epitaph, conferred by the present rector, a boon 
wherever his memory is revered. He was born 
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in the then obscure village of Boom on the Rupel, 
but now fast rising to importance from the vast 
jambs of brick-earth, and the facilities for convey- 
ing the manufactured material by the six different 
rivers and canals which concentrate within a 
single league of the site. The vast nodules and 
fossils attract the geologist, and while the many 
hundreds of workmen in their scarlet jackets are 
employed in casting the blue earth, the pleasure- 
po te will find a combination of animating scenes 
rarely surpassed amongst this industrious people. 
“D. 0. M. 
et memoria 
Rdi. adm. Domini 
Petri Dens 
8. T. L. qui ex lectore 
S. Theologie duodenni, plebanus 
St. Rumoldi octennis, dein 
hujus seminarii preeses 
Per annos xt. eccl. metrop. 
Can. grad. et peenitent. 
examinator Synod. et Scholast. 
archipresb. sub cujus directione 
hoc sacellum exstructum est. 
Obdormivit anno 85 wtatis suw, 15 Febr. 
et Christi nati 1775. 
R ” 


Henry D’Aveney. 





ETYMOLOGIES. 


Pin. — The origin of this familiar term is evi- 
dently the French épingle, which, like the Italian 
spilla, is supposed to come from spinula. I, how- 


sense, “ How lush and lusty the grass looks!” 
(Tempest, II. 1.) 

The line in the Midswamer Night's Dream 
should, I think, be printed thus : 

“ Quite o’er-canopied with luscious woodbine,” 
making the first, or rather the second, foot an 
anapeest: “ Quite o’er-cinopied,” or “ Quite o'ér- 
canopiéd.” But as it is printed, 

“ Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine,” 
which makes the line of six feet, and spoils the 
melody, dusk has been generally substituted for 


| luscious, and Mr. Collier's corrector also _ this 


| reading. But surely of all the plants t 


at grow 


| the ragged, thinly-leaved woodbine is the one to 





| given of it. 


ever, regard rather spiculum-a as the root, the x | 


being inserted in the French word, as ez. gr. in 
concombre, from cucumis. This insertion of n is 
to be found in many languages, as Acixw, lingo, 
&c.; it is particularly frequent in Spanish, as 
trenza, tress; ponzona, poison. 
easy, I apprehend, to give a clear example of the 
insertion of g, except in our own impregnable, 
from the French imprenable; and it has always 
been a puzzle to me to devise how it could have 
come there. Some other cases which occur in the 
English language are owing to the nasals in the 
French words whence they are derived. ‘The c in 
Sclavonian may also be noticed. 


Luscious. —The root of this word is the French 
luxe, which became lush, a term still used by the 
vulgar in the sense of strong liquors; whence were 
formed the slang adjective dushy, and the more 
refined luscious, which last came to signify exces- 
sive, cloying sweetness, used at first of objects of 
taste, and then, like sweet, of those of smell. 
Shakspeare employs it once (Othello, I. 3.) in the 
former, and once (Midsummer Night's Dream, II. 
1.) in the latter sense. Golding used dush as an 
adjective in the sense of juicy, succulent, render- 
ing turget, in the herba turget of Ovid (Met. xv. 
203.) by is lush, which adjective, probably taken 
from him, Shakspeare uses once and in the same 


It would not be | 


which the epithet Jush is the most inappropriate, 
while its peculiarly sweet smell accords perfectly 
with Zuscious. The line is also more melodious; 
for luscious, being pronounced as a trisyllable, 
the unpleasant sh sound may be escaped. It may 
be objected that my reading puts a syllable too 
many in the line; to which I will reply when any- 
one shows a single scene, or even page, of Shak- 
speare purely decasyllabic. 

I may observe that Drayton also uses luscious 
of scents : 
“That when the warm and baliny south wind blew, 

The luscious smells o’er all the region flew.” — Mooncalf. 


Jump.— This word I take to be purely ono- 
matopeic, for no etymon has, I may say, been 
Webster notices the Italian verb 
zampillare, to spout out, which seems to be ono- 
—— also; and Liebrecht, in his German 
translation of the Pentamerone, observes that the 
Neapolitan verb zumpar is, “to jump.” But as 
no connexion can be traced between the Neapo- 
litan and the English, perhaps my theory applies 
in this case also. 

Our forefathers used jump also in the sense of 
risk, venture ; possibly originating in the phrase 
jump in the dark. I will take this occasion of ex- 
plaining a passage in Macbeth, where jump occurs 
in this sense, and which, to judge by the pointing, 
the commentators do not seem to have fully un- 
derstood. I point it thus: 

“If it were done when ’tis done then ’twere well 

It were done quickly. — If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his success surcease; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here; 

But here — upon this bank and shoal of time — 
We'd jump the life to come... . But in these cases 
We still have judgment here,” &c. 

Johnson is tolerably correct in his explanation, 
down to “end-all here ;” after that, if 1 am right, 
he fails. I thus understand the passage. ‘The 
first done signifies ended, finished. Macbeth hav- 
ing made the reflection pauses, and then returns 
to the subject, stating it in three different man- 
ners. ‘The transposition of surcease and success, 
which Johnson also made, is absolutely necessary 
for the sense, success being accomplishment, But 
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is only in “ But here,” as well as in “ but this | 
blow ;” the “ bank and shoal of time” is the mo- | 
ment or time of this act; We'd is we should; for | 
would and should were confounded at that time. 
By “the life to come” I would, in accordance | 
with the whole tenour of the argument, under- 
stand the rest of his life. A little before Lady 
Macbeth had said — 

“ Which shall to all our nights and days to come 

Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.” 

And Cowley (Davideis, ii. 616.) : 

“ That all his life to come is loss and shame.” 

There is then, as I have given it, an evident 
break or aposiopesis, and he goes on to show that 
such good fortune was hardly to be expected. 

Twos. Keicutiey. 





PETITION OF COUNTY OF YORK TO CHARLES I. 


The following petition is copied from the end 
of the original MS. of “ The Arguimt of Mr. Jus- 
tice Crooke, vppon the case of the scire facias 
out of y® Excheq' against John Hampden, Esq, | 
the 14" of Aprill, 1638, the 14th of King Charles.” 
It is bound up in a copy of Hampden’s Trial sold 
at Cambridge a short time since. A. 

“To the Kingees most excellent Mate, 

«*The humble petition of the gentry in yor Matte countie 
of Yorke, now assembled at the Assizes of Yorke, 28*» 
July, 1640. 

“May it please yo" Mate yor most humble subiects 
show vnto yo" most sacred Ma‘, that in all humility this 
county hath endeauored to fulfill yor Ma* comands w' 
the forwardest of yo" Mat subiects, and the last yeare in 
the execution of yor Ma** comaunds about the Military 
affairs did expend an hundred thousand pounds to our 
great impouerishmt and far above the expectation of our 
counteys: w*® although at that time we were willinge, 
out of our desire to serue yo* Ma‘, yet for the future the 
burthen is soe heavy, that wee neither can nor are able 
to beare it now; vppon this our cheerefullnes to serue yor 
mate wee hoped to have found other fauour equall wt 
other counteyes: But soe it is, most gratious Souraigne, 
to our great greifes, and as wee conceive to the disseruice 
of yo" Mate, wee find ourselves oppressed with the biilit- 
tinge of vnruly souldiers, whose speeches and actions 
tend to the burninge of our villages and houses, and to 
whose violencyes and insolencyes wee are soe daylie sub- 
ject, as wee cannot say we possesse our wiues, children, 
and estates in safetie. Wherefore wee are emboldned 
humbly to present theis (sic) our complaints, beseechinge 
that as the billittinge of souldiers in any of yor subiects 
houses against their will is contrary to the ancient lawes 
of this kingedome, confirmed by yo" Mate in the peticon 
of Right: wee most humbly desire of yot Most Sacred | 
Ma that this vnsupportable burthen may be taken of | 
from vs, least by their insolencyes some such sad accident 
may happen as wilbe (sic) much displeasinge to yo" Sa- | 
cred Mat, and yor Royall and obedient subiects, who 

| 





will neuer cease to pray for yo" longe and happy Raigne 
WHarron. 

Far. Farrax. 

Henry BALLALus., 

Witt. Savitn. 

Fran. Wortey. 

With others.” 


ouer us. - 





Minor Potes. 


The Suez Canal.—It may be interesting to 
some of your readers, at the present time, when 
so much is written relative to the Suez route to 
India and Australia, to have a translation of 
Strabo’s account (b. xvii. c. i. § 25.) of the open- 
ing of the canal between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea by the Ptolemies : 


“ This canal was first cut by Sesostris before the Trojan 
times, but according to other writers, by the son of 
Psammitichus, who only began the work, and afterwards 
died ; lastly, Darius the First succeeded to the completion 
of the undertaking, but he desisted from continuing the 
work, when it was nearly finished, influenced by an er- 
roneous opinion that the level of the Red Sea was higher 
than Egypt, and that if the whole of the intervening 
isthmus were cut through, the country would be over- 
flowed by the sea. The Ptolemaic kings, however, did 
cut through it, and placed locks upon the canal, so that 
they sailed, when they pleased, without obstruction into 
the outer sea, and back again.” 


Diodorus Siculus (i. 33.) also gives a similar 
account of the construction of the inter-oceanic 
canal, of which the remains at present exist : 


“Darius the Persian left the canal unfinished, as he 
was informed by some persons, that by cutting through 
the isthmus he would be the cause of inundating Egypt, 
for they pointed out to him that the Red Sea was higher 
than the level of Egypt. The Second Ptolemy after- 
wards completed the canal, and in the most convenient 
part constructed an artfully contrived barrier (é:4dpaypa) 
which he could open when he liked for the passage of 
vessels, and quickly close again, the operation being 
easily performed.” 


Herodotus (ii. 158.) attributes the construction 
of the canal to Pharaoh Necho, under whom, he 
says, 120,000 labourers perished in‘the execution 
of the work. W. D. 


Successful Treatment of a Lunatic in the Year 
1784. — ‘The following is a verbatim copy of a 
letter addressed by the late Sir William Beechey, 
R.A., to the late C. M- , Esq., of Tillington, 
near Petworth, whose father, Dr. John M , of 
Norwich, a most benevolent man and skilful phy- 
sician, attended in his medical capacity some of 








| the principal families in Norwich and its neigh- 


T. B. M. 


bourhood. 


Petworth, 
“ Petworth, 
* August 14, 1837. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“About the year 1784, your excellent Father was 
sent for to attend a Gentleman, who was insane, a few 
miles from Norwich. He found him raving; and on ex- 
amining all the particulars, he found his patient was 
fond of music, and played a little himself on the violin. 

“In one of his most violent paroxysms, Dr. M de- 
sired Mr. Sharp to play on the hautboy, in the adjoining 
room, one of his softest adagios, 

“It had the desired effect. His patient was in tears, 
and quite calm, exclaiming, ‘ That must be Mr. Sharp!’ 
He recovered from that moment, and became quite well. 

“ Mr, Sharp was famous for playing on that instrument, 
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and was leader at all the country concerts, and at the 
theatre at Norwich. 

« The story is, or was so well known at the time, that 
perhaps it is needless to mention it to rou. But you 
possibly may have forgotten it. It occurred to me, on 
reading the book you brought me this morning. 

“Your sincere Friend, 
* WititiAm BErEcHuey.” 


Roman Catholic Phrases on Protestant Lips. — 
We all know how a phrase lingers in current usage 


f 


| thers are firmly fixed, in such a manner that they 


completely cover the aperture, but can be readily 


| pushed aside by the bird, as it enters and leaves 


long after the opinion or sentiment that gave it | 


birth has died out. Those of your readers who 
are familiar with the literature of the periods im- 
mediately succeeding the Reformations of the 


Church under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth will 


call to mind numerous illustrations of this. An 
instance that I have recently met with seems to 
me worth a note. In a grant by letters patent of 
10th July, Ist Edw. VI. (Pat. 1 E. 6. p. 4. n. 14.), 
to Sir William Herbert, a reference to Hen. VIII. 
is thus made : 


“Cum _ p’charissim’ pater noster dignissime memorie 


et fame Henricus octavus nup Rex Angl’ cujus aie p’piciet’ 

Deus,” &e. 

In another grant to Sir W. Herbert of exactly the 

same date (Pat. 1 E. 6. p. 7. m. 13.), the writer 

adopts more Protestant language in reciting an 

act of Hen. VIIL., “ Cujus ara apud Deum vivat.” 
Hi. G. H. 


Wooden Altars.—Lempriere, in his account of 
the Daedala, two festivals held in Bootia, says : — 


“ Here an Altar, of square pieces of wood cemented to- 
gether like stones, was erected; and upon it were thrown 
large quantities of combustible materials. Afterwards a 
bull was sacrificed to Jupiter, and an ox or heifer to 
Juno, by every one of the Cities of Beeotia, and by the 
most opulent that attended. ‘The poorest citizens offered 
small cattle,” &c. 


This shows that the modern notion, that a sacri- 


the nest. These pheasants’ feathers, being only 
fastened at one end, give way to a slight pres- 
sure, and then, by their own flexibility, return 
to their original position. This novel, ingenious, 
and beautiful door, effectually protects the nest 
from wet. 

Surely here is a fit subject for a companion 
sonnet to that of Wordsworth’s on the “ Wild 
Duck's Nest.” 

“ The imperial consort of the Fairy-King 

Owns not a sylvan bower; or gorgeous cell 
With emerald floored, and with purpureal shell 
Ceilinged and roofed; that is so fair a thing 
As this low structure, for the tasks of Spring.” 
Miscellaneous Sonnets, xv. 
Cournpert Bepe. 





Queries. 

ARMS ON MONUMENT IN WARKWORTH CHURCH. 

There is a recumbent figure of a warrior on a 
tomb in Warkworth Church, Northumberland, 
bearing on his shield a cross charged with five 
eagles displayed, and an amulet — supposed to 
denote the fifth house —in the first quarter, but 
the tincture of the shield and bearings cannot be 
distinguished. The tomb is currently believed to 
mark the last resting-place of a crusader ; but no- 


| thing is known as to its identity, except that it is 


fice cannot be offered up on a wooden altar, is | 
, 


quite untenable. 


Ornithological. — I have lately met, in Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, with a curious local name 
for the great titmouse, “the Prinpriddle.” The 
long-tailed titmouse is also there known as “ the 
Canbottle;” elsewhere it is called “the Mum- 
ruffin.” ‘The other day a singularly beautiful nest 
of this bird was brought to me, and is now hang- 
ing in a conspicuous situation in my room. It 
had been carefully taken out of a blackthorn 
bush (not with my knowledge or wish, for I could 
not have had the heart to rob the clever little 
birds of their charmingly-constructed home), and 
contained fourteen small delicately spotted eggs. 
The chief stem of the blackthorn divides into four 
stiff twigs, and, firmly interlaced among these is 
the pendulous nest of moss and feathers, crusted 
over with lichens. The entrance to the nest is 
its most singular part. On the left-hand side of 


the hole, and just within it, three pheasants’ fea- | 


asserted to belong to some alliance of the Grey 
family. I have searched the Grey pedigree, as 
well as the pedigrees of most of the ancient Nor- 
thumbrian houses, but I cannot find the name of 
any person therein who bears the arms in question, 
The only arms which at all resemble them are the 
arms of “ Strother,” an old Northumbrian family 
alluded to by Chaucer in his “ Reeves Tale,” viz. 


| on a bend 8 eagles displayed ; but the resemblance 


between the two coats is too slight to afford me 
any assistance in my search. Perhaps among 
your numerous heraldic and antiquarian readers, 
some one may have met, or may be able to meet, 
with the arms, of which I am anxious to discover 
the owner, and may be kind enough to give me 
the benefit of his superior information on the sub- 
ject. 

I have since ascertained that the tomb in Wark- 
worth church, to which the foregoing inquiry re- 
lates, bears the following inscription : 

“The Effigies of St. Hugh of Morwicke, who gave the 
Common to this Towne of Warkworth.” 

The arms on the shield borne by the recum- 
bent figure on this tomb do not, however, seem to 
be the arms assigned to the family of Morwicke, 
which, according to Burke’s Armory, are, “ Gules, 
a saltier vairé, ar. and sa.” 
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The inscription above referred to is all that 
the people of Warkworth have had to show for 
many years by way of title to Warkworth Moor, 
which, it may be observed, they have recently 
sold to the Duke of Northumberland. 

Now, who was this Hugh of Morwicke? There 
is a village in the Skyrack hundred of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire — not far from Leeds — 
called Morwick, but nothing is known of the Hugh 
of Warkworth memory. Morwicke is said to 
have formerly belonged to the family of Grey, 
probably of Warke, but the name of Morwicke 
does not occur in their pedigree. 

I find, on further investigation, two coats in 
Burke’s Armory which resemble the arms on the 
shield borne by the recumbent figure on Hugh of 
Morewicke’s tomb: one, “Arg. on a cross sable, 
five eagles displayed of the field,” assigned to the 
family of “Abeline;” and the other, “Or, on a 
cross, sa., five eaglets disp. arg.” assigned to the 
family of “ Albyn;” but no family bearing either 
of these names appears to have ever flourished in 
Warkworth, or the neighbourhood. The effigy on 
the tomb represents a knight in full harness and 
cross-legged, and the tradition is that he was a 
Knight Templar or a Crusader. There is no date 
on the tomb. 

Again I ask, who was this Hugh of Morewicke? 

R, Francis Yarker. 

Conynger Hurst, Ulverston. 


flinor Queries. 


Samuel Buck was appointed Counsel to the 
University of Cambridge, 1671. We are desirous 
of obtaining further information respecting him. 
One Mr. Buck of Gray's Inn was made serjeant- 
at-law, 1692 (N. Luttrell, ii. 404.). 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Edmund Hoskins was appointed Counsel to the 
University of Cambridge, 1767. He is referred 
to in Nichols'’s Literary Anecdotes, ii. 664. We 
trust some of your correspondents may be able to 
give some account of this gentleman, especially 
the date of his death. 

C. H. & Taomrson Coorsr. 

Cambridge. 


Cannons and Long Bows.— Where may I see 

a pictorial illustration of the use of cannon and 

of the long bow on board ship at one time, as de- 
scribed in the ballad of Sir Andrew Barton ? 

G. R. L. 

Ludovicus Frois: his “ History of Japan.” — 

In his Anat. Mel. part i. s.2. m.4. s.4., Burton 

= an account of a tremendous earthquake at 

uscinum, Meacuin, and Sacia, cities of Japan, 

and quotes from the above work, written by 





L. Frois, a Jesuit, as his authority. Can any of 
your correspondents say what is the nature of 
this work, as to truthfulness; and what are the 
particulars of the embassy from the King of China 
(to Japan, I presume) there mentioned ? 

Henry T. River. 


Manuscript Sermons. — The following note is 
appended to No. 4102. in Kerslake’s last Cata- 
logue : 

“The present practice of taking a single manuscript 
sermon into the pulpit is scarcely a century old. The 
older clergy preached from an octavo or duodecimo vo- 
lume, containing 10, 20, or 30 sermons, usually in black 
binding.” 

Was it so? ABHBA. 

J. Straycock. — Can you give me any informa- 
tion regarding J. Straycock, mariner, who wrote 
The Loyal Peasants, a comedy, 8vo., 1804? 
Where was the piece printed ? X. 


Deira Kings.—A King Ethelred III. stands at 
the head of the Neville Pedigree. Was he one of 
the Deira Kings? If so, where can I find any 
account of them ? R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


The Pisani-Paul Veronese. — In the purchase 
of the Pisani-Paul Veronese detailed in the com- 
munication of Morris Moore to the Atheneum, 
various servants of Count Pisani received vails or 
gratuities, such as the first steward 300/.; the 
chambermaid 10/.; the cook 61., &c. &c. 

Is it customary for Italian servants to receive 
vails or gratuities in this manner ? 

May these servants have thus realised, bein 
about to lose a painting the showing of whic 
brought them profit in fees? 

The Count Pisani’s share was 12,360/.; besides 
this sum others took 1290/.! G. R. L. 


Sarum Breviary. —It is believed that there 
existed a very fine Sarum Breviary MS. of the 
fifteenth century, large folio, written in double 
columns, twenty-seven lines in a page, in a very 
large and clean hand, the capitals, &c., considera- 
bly illuminated in gold and colours, formerly be- 
longing to the “confraternity of S. Nicolas in 
Southwark.” There was also a peculiarity in it. 
The first few words of the psalm which occurs in 
any page were written asa guide on the margin 
at the bottom, sometimes with the music. Is this 
book known to be still in existence, and if so, 
where ? J.C. J. 


Miraculous Changes of Seasons.— The chap- 
books so well described by M. Nisard ar2 be- 
coming scarce, and the stamp and licence will 
— their reproduction. One of these which 

e has not noticed lately fell in my way, the 


Almanach de Touraine, 1849, pr. 25°. It is free 
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from ribaldry, and has some not very lucid ex- | once heard, above thirty years ago, a female who 


lanations of meteorology and astronomy, which 
ever are generally confirmed by miracles. 
The difference of the old and new styles is set out 
feebly ; but the author adds, that the decree of 
Pope Gregory was honoured with a miraculous 
change in the seasons, and the time at which holy 
wells overflowed and sacred trees put forth their 
blossoms. The Dutch and English held out a 
long time, but at last yielded to these manifest 
prodigies, and altered their kalendars, as is ad- 
mitted by the Protestant historians. 

I shall be glad to have a reference to the his- 
torians who mention these facts, which I do not 
think are merely suggested by the almanack- 
maker, who, though dull and superstitious, seems 
to be honest. G. A. 

Etampes, May 21, 1857. 


Cromwell at Pembroke. —In a recent visit to 
Pembroke the cicerone at the castle told me that 
when the castle was besieged by Cromwell, he was 
unable to get in, until one of the garrison showed 
him a secret passage from the outside. This worthy 
was most properly hung by Cromwell as soon as 





he had shown the way in; and my informant con- 
tinued, that his descendants (I forget the name 
she gave them) were always afterwards called | 
“ Traitor,” and that the last of them, a woman, 
had married, and was now living at Haverford- 
west. Is there anything in this story more than 
the usual cicerone fables ? G. W.C. | 


| 

Division of Counties. — What was the origin of | 
portions of certain counties being isolated in other | 
adjoining counties ? Many instances occur in Ox- | 
fordshire, such as the parishes of Lillingstone, | 
Lovell, Caversfield, Shilton, Langford, Alkerton, | 
&e. H. H. | 
| 


Bolton Family. —I would feel much obliged for 
any information respecting the family of Bolton, | 
formerly settled in the North of England, and | 
some members of which followed Cromwell to the | 
South of Ireland in 1649. B. | 


D. Wylke Edwinsford. — Who was “Do Wylke | 
Edwinsford, Esq., of Caermarthenshire,” author of | 
A Review of a Work entitled ““ Remarks on Scep- | 
ticism,” by the Rev. T, Rennell, London, 8vo., | 
1819? which latter work is itself an answer to the | 
views of Bichat, Morgan, and Lawrence, on Or- | 


was a servant to the late Rev. Thomas Logan, 
M.D., Minister of Chirnside, sing the song, but he 
could only recollect the following lines : 
“ They’re tall, stout, and stately, 
They’ve come from work lately, 
They're a’ dress’d sae neatly, 
The Men o’ the Merse. 
“From the Caithness to Dover, 
Seek each county over, 
You'll nae folk discover, 
Like th’ Men o’ the Merse. 
“ A’ its bounds are beloved, 
Not an inch but’s improved, 
Not a stone left unmoved, 
By the Men o’ the Merse.” 

I would feel much gratified if any of your con- 
tributors or correspondents could give a complete 
copy of this song. It appears never to have been 
in print. MENYANTHES. 

Chirnside. 


Thomas Goddard and his Essays. — Who was 
Thomas Goddard? I have a Book of Essays on 
Moral, Historical, and Theological Subjects, by 
him, date 1661, and should be glad to know more 
about him than I find in his book. There is a 
recommendation by Sir Tho. Vestel, Leicester, 
and it is dedicated to Robert, Earl of Sunder- 
land. At the end is the “Character of a True 
Believer in Paradoxes and Seeming Contradic- 
tions ;” also “ A little Box of Safe Purgative and 
Restorative Pills for those who wish to keep their 
Souls healthy.” C.B. 

Liverpool. 


Turnham Green — Pigeons. —I have seen an 
extract from Gay, but I know not from what part 
of his works, — 

“ That Turnham Green, which dainty Pigeons fed, 

Now feeds no more, for Solomon is dead.” 
We may conclude that “ Solomon” has been dead 
one hundred and thirty or forty years, but perhaps 
some reader of “ N. & Q.” can furnish us with an 
account of him, and what was his method of rear- 
ing pigeons, thus extolled by the poet. 
Catswick. 


Fielding and Smollett.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to any part of Fielding’s writings 
in which he either mentions or alludes to Smol- 
lett ? Scrurator. 





ganization and Life. WitiraM Bares. Arms teres ty Henry V1. of Gernemy, In 

The Men of the Merse. —In an early number | the Kaiser Saal at Frankfort-on-Maine, the por- 
of Chambers’ Journal, the writer of a paragraph in | trait of Heinrich VI., who reigned from 1190 to 
that periodical says he once heard an individual | 1197, is surmounted by three shields of arms, the 
repeat a long poem in praise of the people of the centre bearing, or, an eagle displayed, sa. ; that on 
Merse or Berwickshire, every verse of which the right, gules, three lions passant, or; and that 
ended with the words “The Men of the Merse.” | on the left, azure, three legs conjoined in the fess 
A few days ago, on mentioning the above to an | point, and embowered, or; the two latter shields are 
old shoemaker in this village, he told me that he | apparently those of England and the Isle of Man. 
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| 
What right had Heinrich to them? Had his as- 


sumption of them anything to do with his having 
had Richard I. his prisoner? ‘The portrait of 
Philipp, his brother and successor, is surmounted 
by two shields, one bearing the eagle, the other 
the lions as before, while he is represented as 
leaning on a shield whieh bears, gules, a lion ram- 
pant, argent. Benkard’s description of the Kaiser 
Saal gives no information on the subject. 

Ruos Gwen. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 
Sir Charles Molloy. — Who was Sir Charles 


Molloy, buried at Shadoxhurst Church, Kent, and | 
| celsus in English. There is one by A. F. Bremer, De Vita 


by his monument there appears to have been in 
the Navy, and rather a distinguished person, from 
the time of William III. to George II.? Who 
were his progenitors, and who now represents 
him ? 
| Sir Charles Molloy was born in 1684, and rose to the 
rank of captain in the Royal Navy in 1742, being at the 
time of his death Captain of the Royal Caroline Yacht, 
and one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. He 
was twice married: first to Anne, relict of Isaac Elton, 
Esq., son of Sir Abraham Elton, Bart.; and secondly, to 
Ellen Cooke, eldest daughter of John Cooke of Swifts in 
Cranbrook, Esq. By the latter marriage Sir Charles 
Molloy became the possessor of the manor of Shadox- 
hurst. He died without issue on August 24, 1760, aged 
seventy-six, and devised the manor to his wife for her 
life. She died in 1765, upon which the manor came to 
Charles Cooke, Esq., who, pursuant to his uncle’s will, 
took the name of Molloy. See Hasted’s Kent, iii. 112.] 


Passage in “ Paradise Lost.” —Can you ex- 
plain these lines in Paradise Lost, book iii. 528. ? 
“ A passage down to the Earth, a passage wide; 
Wider by far than that of after-times 
Over Mount Zion, and, though that were large, 
Over the promised land to God so dear :” 
To what passage over Mount Zion, §c., does 
Milton allude, and what author is his authority ? 


L. (1.) 


[ The “ passage wide ” alluded to by the poet, was that 


D. E. C. | 
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Oldys MSS.— Where can I find a complete list 
of Oldys MSS., and the collections in which they 
are severally deposited ? DuNELMENSIS. 

Uy curious biographical notices of William Oldys, as 
well as of his published works, and what was known of 
his MSS. in the year 1784, will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Maguzine, vol. liv. p. 161. His Autobiography is 
given in our 1* S. v. 529.; the original is in the library of 
Charles Bridger, Esq. Probably some correspondent may 
be able to furnish the required list. ] 


Life of Paracelsus. —1s there any life of Para- 
celsus in English, besides the sketches in Ency- 
clopsedias and Biographical Dictionaries ? 

DunetMensis. 

[There does not appear to be any separate Life of Para- 


et Opinionibus Theophrasti Paracelsi, Haunie, 8vo, 1836. ] 


Replies, 
THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM AND SHAKSPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 
(2™ S. iii, 267. 426.) 

The question by your correspondent IeNnoto 
did not meet my eye until this day. He may 
rest assured that the sonnet beginning, — 

“If music and sweet poetry agree,” 
is by Shakspeare. I printed it as his production 
in my edition of his Works in 1843, but with a 
note stating that Richard Barnfield had printed 
it as his in The Encomion of Lady Pecunia, 1598. 
I was therefore, at that date, disposed to think 


| that Barnfield’s claim to it was superior to that of 


| edition of his Encomion, in 1605. 


Shakspeare. Iam now of the contrary opinion, 
because I find I was mistaken in supposing that 
Barnfield had reprinted the sonnet in the second 
He did not 
reprint it, but excluded it and some other poems ; 


| and hence the fair inference that he was not the 


which both God himself and his ministering spirits are | 


supposed to have travelled “over” in their frequent visits 
to man before his fall. After that event it was neces- 
sarily contracted, — limited in fact to Mount Zion, where 
“ He had placed His name,” or where only He would be 
worshipped. The poet’s authority, therefore, is Holy 
Writ.) 


Duplessi Bertaux.—In the sixth volume of 
Knight's Pictorial History of England, there are 
very many portraits of those who figured in the 
first French Revolution. Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” refer me to a memoir of their painter, 
Duplessi Bertaux ? Z. A. V. 

Dublin. 

[Consult Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 1855, vol. v. 
p. 694, and Le Bas, Dictionnaire Encyclopéd, de la 
France. | 





writer of those excluded poems, which had in 
fact been assigned to Shakspeare in The Pussion- 
ate Pilgrim, which came out the year after the 
first edition of Barnfield’s Enxcomion. How it 
happened that they appeared in 1598 in a work 
bearing Barnfield’s name on the title-page, is a 
point I shall be greatly obliged to anybody who 
will solve. In my edition of Shakspeare now 
going through the press, I shall not omit to state 
the grounds on which I now feel satisfied that 
Shakspeare was the author of such poems in The 
Passionate Pilgrim as have hitherto been plausibly 
attributed to Barnfield. 

With respect to the second Query of Iexoro, 
he need not doubt that there was but one early 
edition of Shakspeare's Sonnets; it appeared in 
1609, and most of the copies have the imprint of 
“ At London, by G. Eld for T. T., and are to be 
solde by William Aspley;” but very recently 
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Professor Mommsen, of Oldenburg, found a copy | 
in a library in Germany with the following im- 
print: “At London, By G. Eld for T. T., and 
are to be solde by John Wright, dwelling at 
Christ Church gate.” ‘The late Mr. Caldecot pre- | 
sented an examplar with this imprint to the Bod- 
leian Library, but it wanted the date of the year, | 
1609, at the bottom of the title-page, because it 
lad been carelessly cut away by a binder. 

J. Payne Cottier. | 


Maidenhead, May 80, 1857. 





Copies of Shakspeare’s Sonnets exist with two | 
different imprints. One purports to be printed 
“* At London, By G. Eld for T. T., and are to be 
solde by William Aspley, 1609;” the other, “ At 
London, By G. Eld for T. T., and are to be solde 
by John Wright, dwelling at Christ Church Gate.” 
The copy of the latter, presented by the late Mr. 
Caldecot to the Bodleian Library, has no date, 
but it is possible that it may have been cut off by 
the binder. In all respects but the imprint, the 
two editions agree exactly. 

Aspley’s edition, sold at the sale of Dr. Farmer's 
library for 8/.; at Steevens’ for 3/. 19s.; at the | 
Duke of Roxburghe’s for 21/.; at the White | 
Knight's for 37/.; at Boswell’s for 38/. 18s. ; and | 
at Sotheby's (June, 1826) for 401. 19s. 

Shakspeare’s poems were all republished col- 
lectively in 1640, under the following title : 


“Poems, written by Wil. Shakespeare, Gent. Small 
8vo. Printed by Thomas Cotes, and are to be sold by 
John Benson, 1640.” 

This edition, which contains much for which 
Shakspeare is not answerable, is preceded by a 
portrait of the author by William Marshall. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


BELLOT FAMILY. 
(2™ §. iii, 413.) 

One of my friends, contributor I believe to 
“N.& Q.,” has forwarded to me the Number for 
May 23, marking a paragraph relating to the Belet 
or Bellot family. Myself holding the name, and 
bearing the arms that have been handed down to 
me, viz. shield argent, chief gules (or sable for 
one branch), with three cinquefoils of the field; 
crest, an arm couped at the elbow, armed proper, 
holding a field marshal’s baton, tipped sable, or 
“or.” 

The Ballets of Lincolnshire bear the same arms 
with a difference, a lion rampant on the shield. 
I do not know what crest: vide Yorke’s Union of 
Honour. 





“ The Bellets were early seated in Norfolk, and became | 
subsequently located in Cheshire by the marriage of John 
Bellet, Esquire, temp. Henry the Sixth, with Katherine, 
sister and heir of Ralph Moreton of Great Moreton in the | 
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Palatinate. Of this alliance the lineal descendant, Sir 
John Bellot, was created a baronet in 1663.” — Vide 
Burke’s Patrician, vol. i. 138., “ Battle Roll.” 

In Great Moreton Hall, which still exists near 
Astbury (near Congleton), there are family monu- 
ments, bearing the same “arms.” Near Great 
Moreton Hall was Bellot Hall, or Little Moreton, 
a fine old house, lately pulled down, and a large 
castellated building erected near the old site by 
Achers, Esq., who I think purchased the old 
hall. Great Moreton still belongs (or did very 
lately) to the Moretons, who I think reside in the 
South. I have an engraving of the hall in my 
dining-room ; a beautiful specimen of “ black and 
white,” with a moat. The baronetage became ex- 
tinct June 30, 1663, Charles II. (Vide Kimber'’s 
and R. Jobnson’s Baronetage, 1771.) 

Hugh Bellot, Bishop of Chester, was preferred 
June 25, 1595, from Bangor; buried at Wrex- 
ham, North Wales: of the Cheshire branch. 

My grandfather, Anthony Bellot, inherited 
landed property near Chapel-on-the-Frith, called 





| “ Castle Nase:” near or upon the property are or 


were remains of a Roman encampment. This 
property I understand has been in the posses- 
sion of this branch for several hundred years, and 
was sold by my grandfather, — at least what re- 
mained of it ; my father and uncles were born there, 
and remembered the ruin or ruins of one or more 
houses. I do not agree with the idea that the 
name was derived from Belette (weasel), but am 
inclined to think the old French word bellot, 
feminine bellotte, gentle or pretty, is more na- 
tural ; and thus, ux bellot homme, a gentleman. 

I beg to enclose my coat of arms, with my 
motto. 

My brother, Thomas Bellot, R.N., author of 
Bellot’s Sanskrit Derivations, dedicated by per- 
mission to the late Earl of Ellesmere, thought that 
the name might even go back to the Romans, — 
“ Bellus,” as the name is still in Italy and France ; 
and to bear this out, the Roman encampment on 
property so long in possession of the Bellots. 
Taking so much interest in any research into the 
early history of the Bellot family, I should feel 
specially obliged for any further information, or 
that any portion of my communication relative to 
the name or family might find a place in your 
most interesting and valuable journal. 


Wa. Henry Bexcor, F.R.C.S.E. 





BAILEY, HALLIWELL, AND WRIGHT. — ARCHAISMS. 
(1* S. vii. 569.; 2™¢ S, iii. 382.) 

It would be presumption in me to enter upon 
the defence of these three mighty aids towards 
readily gaining acquaintance with the language of 
our forefathers; still I cannot but think they would 
have added much to the expense and cumber- 
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someness of their respective works, and almost | medle me in that werke.”— Ames’s Typographical Dic- 


nothing to their real value, by noticing every pos- 


sible way in which similar sounds can be repre- | 1 c 
sented in print. A variation in spelling by no | poem) occurs in Caxton’s Julyan Bernes Boke of 
means necessarily implies a difference in dialect; | Huntynge : 


any two persons attempting to write down a pro- 
vincial dialogue from ear, would make variations 
quite as wide apart as hauf and hoaf, maisled and 
mazled, eilding and elden, op and peente, &c. ; and 
perhaps neither of them hit the exact pronuncia- 
tion.* It would not be difficult to bring from 
some of our old writers instances of the same 
word being spelt half-a-dozen different ways in 
the same book, almost in the same page; but one 
would not think a glossary to such book incom- 
plete, because it did not notice all these variations. 
So far from blaming B. H. and W. for giving too 
few variations, the great objection I find to most 
modern glossaries is, that their pages are swelled 
out with mere variations in spelling, instead of 
being confined to pure variations of dialect. 

With regard to one or two words in “The 
Terrible Knitters e’ Dent” : — 

Quiesed seems to be a form of quizzed. 


(ch. i.) : “I trow an hour o’t wad staw them.” In 





| graphy and pronunciation occur. 
| proceed to notice, and, at the same time, will 
Staw is used by Sir W. Scott in Old Mortality 


the West Riding of Yorkshire it is pronounced | 


stall or stawl, or stole (how should this be spelt ?). 

Thack. Few things give one the idea of a 
thorough soaking better than a thatched roof in a 
wet season ; besides, a bill I received the other 
day for repairs done to some cottages gave me 
another proof, in the shape of an item “for 3 tons 
of thatch steeping,” that there is a time when 
thatch is wet enough to warrant the use of the 
proverb: “ As wet as thack.” 

“ Ooyddes penner,” “ Boys incorne,” §c.—I beg 
to furnish another “clue” to the explanation of 
the last stanza of the “ early satirical poem” in 
which these phrases occur. 

Line 2. “ Spryght of bookkas” is “ spirit of Bo- 
chas, or Boccace,” whose works Lydgate trans- 
lated. 

Line 6. “ Ooyddes penner™ is “ Ovid's (anciently 
spelt ouydes) pencase.” 

Line 7. “ Boys incorne” is “ Boece’s inkhorn.” 

Halliwell gives “ Boys, Boethius. (Lydgate, 
p. 122.”) 

Caxton, at the end of the second book of the 
Recuyel of the Historyes of Troy, a.p. 1471, has 
this passage, which well illustrates the above : 

“ ffor as moche as that worshifull and religyo man dau 
John lidgate monke of Burye dide translate hit but late, 





after whos werke I fere to take vpon me that am not | 


worthy to bere his penner and ynke horne after hym, to 





* As an instance of this, Halliwell spells a word “hauf- 


only been half-rocked in his cradle when an infant, i. e. 
has not been properly attended to, nursed, or brought up, 
and so is deficient in wits. 


tionary, i. 7. 
Marlyons (in the second stanza of the said 


“There is a Merlyon and that hawke is for a lady. 
It is now spelt “ merlin.” 
“ Chynner,” “ syrryd,” “gomards,” and “ ryl- 
lyons” have as yet evaded the researches of 
J. Eastwoop. 
Eckington. 





As far as my own somewhat lengthened ex- 
perience of the dialect of the Dale extends, and 
from what I can learn from my old-fashioned 


| neighbours, “ As sick as a peeate,” “ Quiesced,” 


“ Raggeltly,” “ Stoult,” “ Kursmas teea,” and “ As 
wet as thack,” are terms quite unknown in Dent. 
The heading itself of the story whence they are 
taken is incorrect. It should have been “The 
Terr’ble Knitters o'Dent ;” and, in the other ex- 
amples adduced, many instances of false ortho- 
These I now 


endeavour to supply some portion, at least, of the 
information required by your correspondent. 

Elding, or rather elden, — never eilding, — is 
properly firing in general ; but, as peats and turves 
constitute our principal articles of fuel, the term 
is, for the most part, appropriated to them. The 
word occurs in “The Praise of Yorkshire Ale,” 
1697. It is the Icelandic Eldr, fire, flame, the 
fire-hearth ; Dan. Zid, pl. Iiden (our very expres- 
sion); A.-S. Zled. Compare Gr. éAn, and also 
Persian Ala, which, according to Ihre, has the 
same signification. Icel. Elder means the fire- 
keeper and chimney-sweeper. Near Hellested in 
Zealand, I may add, is a hill called Iidshii, i.e. 
firebill. 

Hauf, rather than hoaf. Our local pronuncia- 
tion approaches nearer than the half of modern po- 
lite society to Icel. Hiilfr. It is the M. G. and 
Germ. Halb; A.-S. Healf and half; Dan. Halv. 

Maffle and faffie are both used amongst us to 
signify hesitation in speech. The former term, 
especially, is chiefly applied to the unconnected 
wanderings of the delirious and dying. It is found 
in Baret’s Alvearie, 1580, where we are told, “ He 
so stammered or maffled in his talke, that he was 
not able to bring forth a readie worde.” Faffie is 
probably a corruption of famble, which Cotgrave 
interprets “ to maffle in the mouth.” The expres- 
sion may be referred to Icel. Fimbul-fambi, which 
may be rendered,—confusedly murmuring, foolishly 
garrulous, greatly stammering, talking to no pur- 
pose. Fimbul, however, is a word of doubtful 


| etymology, compared by Finn Magnusen with 


rockton,” which means, in my native dialect, one who has | 


A.-S. Fymble, a fable, and by Grimm considered 
simply as an augmentative. Jambi springs from 
the same root as Icel. Fani, fabidni, silly, doting, 
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fond, out of one’s wits. Dan. Fiamsk, fiante, is 
one who behaves like a fool; Norw. Faaming, 
msen, fomme; Swed. Fane. I observe that 
Todd's Johnson gives maffie, after Huloet and 
Cockerham, and derives it from Teutonic maffelen, 
balbutire, citing Kilian as his authority. 

Mazzled (never maisled) and maddled are inter- 
changeable terms, not remotely connected with 
those last noticed; but I am unable to speak posi- 
tively as to their etymology. I suspect, however, 
they have the same roots with maze and mad, to 
which, indeed, they assimilate in signification. 
The obsolete verb maze, to be bewildered, to be con- 
founded, used by Chaucer, “Ye mase, ye masen,” 
has the precise meaning of mazzle, which is, to be 
in a state of doubt and perplexity, to lose one’s 
way whether with the tongue or the feet; and 
maze and miss, another cognate expression, are 
compared by lexicographers with the Dutch and 
German Missen. Dan. Mislig is uncertain, mis- 
lighed is uncertainty, and miste is to miss one’s 
mark or object. The A.-S. prefix mis- denotes 
error, defect, as misledan, to mislead; and being 
mazzled is, in fact, being misled. Maddled I take 
to be simply “alittle mad.” Todd defines maddle, 
to wander, to forget, to be in a kind of confusion, 
and refers to “Craven dialect” and Brockett’s 
“N.C. Words.” Mad was originally méd, which 
amongst our Anglo-Saxon forefathers denoted 
mood, passion, violence, &c. of mind. All these 
words I may venture to refer to Icel. substantive 
and adjective modr, heat of mind, ardent, moody, 
listless, with which may be compared Dan. Mod, 
midig ; Germ. Muth, gemiith, muthig, miid, miide ; 
Lapp. Mujtto. The Meso-Gothic Mods is anger ; 
the Sansc. Unmadoh, hairbrained, silly, &c.; the 
Persian Miden or meiden, impaired in mind; and 
the obsolete Latin Mattus, tristis. 

Ws. Marrtuews. 

Cowgill, in Dent Dale. 





“ Stawed.” In Lancashire when a horse is not 
to be depended upon for continuous drawing its 
load, it is said to be a “ stawing” horse: if it 
will not pull, it “staws;” and if it has given 
over pulling, it has “stawed.” In another sense, 
if a person is in either mind or body fatigued, or 
harassed, or perplexed, he says, I am “ sfawed.” 

“ Kursmas Teea.” I am inclined to think that 
“ Teea” is “eve;” “Kursmas” or “ Christmas 
Eve.” The latter word is often pronounced in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire “ea,” and it is very 
common to prefix “ T,” thus rendering the words, 
“ Kursmas T’Eea.” Thus the sentence quoted 
by Mr. Tempte, “ At Kursmas Teea ther was t’ 
maskers, and on Kursmas day at mworn they gav 
us,” &c. is perfectly intelligible as well as con- 
sistent. 





To the general unsatisfactoriness of Dictionaries | 
I add my testimony, and bad I leisure could easily 
\ 


adduce many examples of their scanty and un- 
satisfactory information. W. H, 
Blackburn, Lancashire. 





FIRST ACTRESS AND FIRST SCENE. 
(2™ §. iii. 206. 257.) 


It is universally known that Queen Henrietta, 
the wife of Charles I., and the young ladies of the 
court, performed characters, and danced in the 
plays and masques exhibited in the royal oes 

ut it is not so generally known, that in the year 
1629, some French dramatic pieces were per- 
formed at the Black-friars’ theatre, when, accord- 
ing to the custom on the Continent, the female 
parts were opty by the sex. This is considered 
to have been the first attempt to introduce female 
actors on our public stage. 

William Prynne animadverts on this breach of 
morality, in a note to his Histriomastiz, in these 
words : — 

“ Some Frenchwomen, or monsters rather, on Michael- 
mas Terme, 1629, attempted to act a French Play, at the 
Play-house in Black-friers: an impudent, shamefull, un- 
womanish, graceless, if not more than whorish attempt.” 

This upright, but querulous old barrister, was 
not the only reformer who felt the age scanda- 
lised by these doings ; for a Thomas Brande thus 
stigmatised them in an address, as is supposed, to 
Archbishop Laud : — 

“ Furthermore you should know, that last daye (No- 
vember 8.) certaine vagrant French players, who had 
beene expelled from their own country, and those women, 
did attempt, thereby giving just offence to all vertuous 
and well-disposed persons in this towne, to act a certayn 
lascivious and unchaste Comedye, in the French tongue, 
at the Black-fryers. Glad am I to saye they were hissed, 
hooted, and pippin-pelted from the stage; so that I do 
not thinke they will soone be ready to try the same 
againe.” 

Prynne, however, says, “ there was great resort” 
to the play, which seems to have been acted more 
than once. 

Mrs. Coleman, “ wife to Mr. Edward Coleman,” 
is justly entitled to the distinction of having been 
the first Englishwoman who — upon our 
public stage. But she can only be regarded as an 
amateur ; as, indeed, were all the actors in the 
Siege of Rhodes in 1656. 

The “first edition” being now before me, I 
copy the list of dramatis persone : — 

“ Solyman, Captain Henry Cook. 
Villerius, = Henry Thorndel and Mr. Dubartus 


unt. 

Alphonso, Mr. Edward Coleman and Mr. Roger Hill. 

Admiral. Mr. Mathew Locke and Mr. Peter Rymon. 

Pirrhus. Mr. John ——_ and Mr. Alphonso March. 

Mustapha. Mr. Thomas Blagrave and Mr. Henry 
Purcell. 

Tanthe. Mrs. Coleman, Wife to Mr. Edward Cole- 
man,” 
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Among the “ professional” ladies who obtained | being used in England is in the narrative of the enter- 
| tainment given to King James at Oxford, in August, 


| 1605, when three plays were performed in the Hall of 


early celebrity on the boards, soon after the 
Restoration, we find the names of Corey, Ann 
Marshall, Rebecca Marshall, Eastland, Weaver, 
Uphill, Knep, Hughes, Rutter, Davenport, Saun- 
derson, Davies, Long, Gibbs, Norris, Holden, 
Jennings, &c. The first nine belonged to Killi- 
grew'’s company, the remaining eight to D’Ave- 
nant’s company. 

It appears from that invaluable record of pass- 
ing events, Pepys's Diary, that Kynaston continued 
to act female parts till Jan. 7, 1661, and perhaps 
longer. Pepys saw the Beggar's Bush on Nov. 
20, 1660, at which time the play was acted en- 
tirely by “male” performers. He witnessed it 
again on Jan. 3, 1661, and then for the first time 
he saw “women come upon the stage.” D’Ave- 
nant’s actresses have generally been considered as 
the first English female performers ; but it now 
appears from Pepys, that Killigrew had female 
een some months before D'Avenant opened 

is theatre. 

Thomas Jordan wrote a prologue expressly “ to 
introduce the first woman that came to act on the 
stage.” It appears from this, that the lady, who 
performed Desdemona, was an unmarried woman ; 
and as Ann Marshall was the principal unmarried 
actress in Killigrew’s company at the time Othello 
was performed, she is perhaps entitled to this 
distinction. 


Christ Church.” — See Boswell’s Shakspeare, iii. 81. 

Lord Bacon, in his essay Of Masques and 
Triumphs (added after the edition of 1612), speaks 
clearly of moveable scenery : — 

“It is true,” he observes, “the alteration of scenes, so 
it be quietly, and without noise, are things of great 
beauty and pleasure, for they feed and relieve the eye 
before it be full of the same object.” 

And he adds — 

“ Let the scenes abound with light, specially coloured 
and varied.” 

The moveable scenery of the court masques of 
the reign of James I., of which Inigo Jones was 
the chief contriver, formed as perfect a scenical 


| illusion as any that our own age can boast, not 


forgetting the magical displays at the Lyceum in 
the days of Vestris. For example : in the Lord's 
Masque, at the marriage of the Palatine, the scene 
was divided into two parts from the roof to the 
floor : — 

“ The lower part being first discovered, there appeared a 
wood in perspective; the innermost part being of releave 
or whole round, the rest painted. On the left a cave, and 
on the right a thicket, from which issued Orpheus. At 
the back part of the scene, at the sudden fall of a curtain, 
the upper part broke upon the spectators, a heaven of 


| clouds of all hues; the stars suddenly vanished, the clouds 


It is said in Curll’s History of the Stage, a book | 


of little authority, and has been repeated in vari- 
ous other compilations, that Mrs. Norris, the 
mother of the celebrated comedian well known by 
the name of “ Jubilee Dicky,” was the first actress 
who appeared upon the English stage; but this, 
from various circumstances, is highly improbable. 

Scenery does not appear to have been entirely 
unknown in the early days of the English drama. 
The original “ hangings” probably soon gave way 
to figured tapestry ; and when this decayed, its 
defects were supplied by paint. In the Induc- 
tion to Cynthia's Revels, Ben Jonson makes one 
of the children of the chapel say: “ I am none of 
your fresh pictures that use to beautify the de- 
cayed old arras.” 

“In the performances at Court,” remarks Mr. Collier, 
“at a very early date, we meet with accounts which 
prove that painted scenes, though perhaps not moveable, 
were employed; and they are noticed with great par- 
ticularity in the privy seal, for the payment of the ex- 
penses of the Revels in 1568.” 


At a later date, we meet with many curious 


dispersed ; an element of artificial fire played about the 
house of Prometheus—a bright and transparent cloud, 
reaching from the heavens to the earth, whence the eight 
maskers descended with the music of a full song; and at 
the end of their descent the cloud broke in twain, and one 
part of it, as with a wind, was blown athwart the scene. 
While this cloud was vanishing, the wood, being the 
under part of the scene, was insensibly changing; a per- 
spective view opened, with porticoes on each side, and 
female statues of silver, accompanied with ornaments of 
architecture, filling the end of the house of Prometheus, 
and seemed all of goldsmiths’ work. The women of Pro- 
metheus descended from their niches, till the anger of 
Jupiter turned them again into statues.” 

The beautiful Masque of Comus was first ex- 
hibited with all the aid that could be afforded by 
painted scenes, dresses, and machinery, to render 
the spectacle as illusive as art could make it. 

Cartwright’s Royal Slave was presented before 


| the King and Queen at Oxford in August, 1636 ; 


and the changes of the scenes, produced by Inigo 
Jones, were called “appearances:” they were 


| eight in number, one to each act; and three of 


entries relative to scenery in the accounts of the | 


Revels. In 1576, we read of “a painted cloth 
and two frames,” which seems to imply that the 
frames were used for stretching the canvass. 
— thought, and probably he was right, 
that — 


* The first notice of anything like moveable scenes | 


them were repeated in the three last scenes of the 
play. 

Your correspondents have not consulted the 
original edition of The Siege of Rhodes, or they 
would have learnt the fact that scenes were used 
at its first representation in 1656. The full title- 
page is as follows : — 

“Tne Sizce or Ruoprs made a Representation by 
the Art of Prospective in Scenes, and the Story sung in 
Recitative Musick. At the back part of Rutland-House 
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in the upper end of Aldersgate-Street, Lonpox. London, 
printed by J. Jf. for Henry Herringman, and are to be 
sold at his Shop, at the Sign of the Anchar, on the Lower- 
Walk in the New-E-rchange, 1656.” 


In the address “To the Reader,” Sir William 
D'Avenant says : — 

“ We conceive it will not be unacceptable to you, if we 
recompence the narrowness of the Room, by containing in 
it so much as could be conveniently accomplisht by Art 
and Industry: which will not be doubted in the Scenes 
by those who can judg that kind of illustration, and know 


the excellency of Mr. John Web, who design’d and order’d | 


it.” 

Here we learn the name of the scene-painter — 
the celebrated relative and pupil of Inigo Jones, 
John Webb —a fact which escaped the researches 
of Walpole, and the writer of the article on “ Early 
Painted Scenery” in Brayley’s Graphic Illustrator, 
p- 296. 

I may add, in conclusion, that a number of 
Webb’s sketches and rough designs for scenery 
are preserved in the magnificent collection of his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick. 

Epwarp F, Riwpauvtr. 





Replies ta Minar Queries. 


General Lambert a Painter (2™ §. iii. 410.) —I 
wish we had more decisive evidence than the pas- 


sage in Walpole which Mr. Way has cited, that 


General Lambert was “a good performer in 
flowers,” because the general was but just come 
of age when he took up arms for the parliament, 


and his subsequent life was spent more in arms | 


than arts. Because also his son of the same name, 
John, we know on evidence quite sufficient to 
have cultivated the art of painting and to have 
prs uctised it with success; so that there is danger 
of works of his being attributed to his more cele- 
brated father. 

The following notice of the son by a contempo- 
rary and friend of the family, Mr. Oliver Heywood, 
is interesting : 

“Mr. John Lambert, son to General Lambert, came 
into Craven: much addicted to pleasure, which his wife 
was against. Seized with palsy, January, 1676, about 
which time his mother died in Plymouth Castle. His 
father sent him a plain convincing letter against his ex- 
travagance. His wife had got Mr. Frankland to preach 
in Craven. He was against it: but changed. He invited 
Mr. Heywood himself to preach, showed him his pictures. 
He is an exact limner, [that is, as I understand it, por- 
trait-painter]. He was beyond all the gentry for bowl- 
ing, shooting, &c.; an excellent scholar; a man of much 
reading ; great memory, admirable parts. His only son 
died the same year.’ 


This son, whose name was John, was buried at 
Kirkby-Malham Dale, in Craven, March 9, 1675-6. 
Two other sons died in infancy, so that his daughter 
Frances became the heiress of Calton. She be- 
came the wife of Sir John Middleton, of Belsay 
Castle in Northumberland, June 16, 1699. 


Perhaps, however, some correspondent of “ N. 
& Q.” may be able to show on what authority the 
statement rests, that the general as well as his son 
cultivated a taste in art. Josern Huntsr. 


Tailed Men (1* S. xi. 122. 252.) — 

“The Rev. Mr. T. J. Bowen, who spent several years 
in the interior of Central Africa, as a missionary of the 
Southern Baptist Board, makes the following reference to 
the subject in his recently-published narrative In speak- 
ing of Nasamu, the executioner of the King of Llorin (an 
interior city of at least 70,000 inhabitants), and others 
with whom he conversed, he says: —‘ The Moors and 
Arabs, who had been everywhere, had told them wonder- 
ful stories of still other countries and tribes far off in the 
east. Somewhere on the other side of Yakouba is a tribe 
of people called Alakere, none of whom are more than 
three feet in height. The chiefs are a little taller than 
the common people. The Alakere are very ingenious 
people, especially in working iron, and they are so indus- 
trious that their towns are surrounded by iron walls. 
Beyond these are a tribe called Alabiru, who have short 
inflexible tails. As the stiffness of their tails prevents 
the Alabiru from sitting flat on the ground, every man 


| carries a sharp-pointed stick, with which he drills a hole 


in the earth to receive his tail while sitting. They are 
industrious manufacturers of iron bars, which they sell to 
surrounding tribes, All the fine swords in Sudan are 
made of this iron, The next tribe in order are the Ala- 
biwoe, who have a small goat-like horn projecting from 
the middle of their forehead. For all that, they are a 
nice kind of black people, and quite intelligent. A wo- 
man of this tribe is now in slavery at Offa, near Llorrin. 
She always wears a handkerchief around her head, be- 
cause she is ashamed of her horn. There are other people 
in this “Doko” region who have four eyes, and others 
who live entirely in subterranean galleries. These won- 
ders were attested by natives and Arabs.’” — Washington 
Union, April 11, 1857. 

W. W. 


Malta. 


Pose: the Etymology of “to pose” (1* S. iii. 
91.) — Nine volumes of the first, and two of the 


| second series of your interesting publication, 





having appeared without a single reference being 
made to your correspondent’s Query, I would 
refer him to Howell's Dictionary, London, 1659, 
where he will find “To pose (in passing gradu- 
ates),” probably an old college term, when a 
scholar at his examination found himself puzzled, 
evidently posed. Wiri1am WInTHROop. 


Malta. 


“ Veak.” — Like your correspondent T. Q. C. 
(2™4 S. iii. 240.), I have sometimes heard the word 
veake applied in Cornwall to a very bad whitlow, 
or “whilke,” as it is there called. It is certainly 
not used in this sense, however, by Carew in the 
passage quoted, but as signifying a vagary, a 
whim, a sudden and capricious freak, with which 
latter word it may perhaps be connected in deri- 
vation. However this may be, the word is con- 
stantly used in Cornwall as expressive of this kind 
of impulse. J. M. 

Hammersmith, 
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Weathercocks (2™ S. iii. 307.) — I copy the fol- 
lowing from one of my Common-place Books, but 
cannot refer to the work from which it is ex- 
tracted : 


“ The mystical explanation which medieval times at- 
tached to a weathercock may be learnt from a poem, 
taken from a MS. circa 1420, preserved in the cathedral 
of Oehringen, and published by M. Eidelestand du Meril. 
The following are some of the verses, a few corrections 
being made for the sake of the sense: 


“ Multi sunt Presbyteri qui ignorant quare 
Super domum Domini Gallus solet stare ; 
Quod propono breviter vobis explanare, 
Si vultis benevolas aures mihi dare. 


“ Gallus est mirabilis Dei creatura, 
Et rara Presbyteri illius est figura, 
Qui preest parochie animarum cura, 
Stans pro suis subditis contra nocitura. 


“ Supra ecclesiam positus gallus contra ventum 
Caput diligentius erigit extentum ; 
Sic Sacerdos, ubi scit demonis adventum, 
Illuc se objiciat pro grege bidentum. 


“ Gallus inter cxteros alites ceelorum 
Audit supra ethera cantum Angelorum ; 
Tunc monet excutere nos verba malorum, 
Gustare et percipere arcana supernorum. 


“ Quasi rex in capite Gallus coronatur ; 
In pede calcaribus, ut miles, armatur ; 
Quanto plus fit senior pennis deauratur ; 
In nocte dum concinit leo conturbatur. 


“ Gallus regit plurimam turbam gallinarum, 
Et solicitudines magnas habet harum ; 
Sic Sacerdos, concipiens curam animarum, 
Doceat et faciat quod Deo sit carum. 


“ Gallus gramen reperit, convocat uxores, 
Et illud distribuit inter cariores ; 
Tales discunt clerici pietatis mores, 
Dando suis subditis scripturarum flores ; 

“ Sic sua distribuere cunctis derelictis, 
Atque curam gerere nudis et afflictis. 

“ Gallus vobis predicat, omnes vos audite, 
Sacerdotes, Domini servi, et Levite, 
Ut vobis ad celestia dicatur, Venite. 
Presta nobis gaudia, Pater, eterne vite.” 

The following lines are by Durandus : 

“ Vultis nunc presbyteri supremam rationem 
Scire quare, nitens ere, Gallus Aquilonem 
Dividit in apice Ecclesia, latronem 
Errantemque spectans quemque? Omnibus sermonem 
Canit Peenitentiw. Nam Petrum ad dolorem 
Imprimis civit efficax, cum lapsus in soporem 
Hic Dominum negisset ; tu Gallum digniorem 
Ad elevatam crucem revocare peccatorem.” 


Crericvs (D.) 


The vane at Fotheringay Church, oe 
tonshire, represents the _ >on and Fetterloc 
the badge of the Dukes of York. 

Curusert Bene, B.A. 


Hugil (2™ S. iii. 330.) — Hugil was the patri- 
mony of a family named Benson (arms, Arg., on 
a chevron, sab. 3 crosses pattée, or). The last male 
representative, George Benson, died before the 


’ 





year 1580, leaving two daughters. Mabel, the 
eldest, married, first, John Preston, of Holkar, and 
secondly, in 1581, Thomas Farington, of Worden, 
both in the county of Lancaster. She left chil- 
dren by both husbands, and is represented by the 
Earl of Burlington and the Faringtons of Worden. 
Ann Benson, the other daughter, married the son 
of ——Rodes, Esq., Serjeant-at-Law, 1584. Hu- 
gil was probably sold by the coheirs, as your cor- 
respondent states that it was in the possession of 
Peter Collinson in the following century. 

The Hall (if still in existence) is not now the 
residence of any family of distinction, Lewis, in 
his Topographical Dictionary, describes Hugil as 
a Chapelry 6} miles N.W. of Kendal, containing 
300 inhabitants, and states that the chapel was 
rebuilt in 1743 by Robert Bateman, who increased 
its endowment and that of the Free School, and 
founded eight alms-houses, — the said Robert 
being a poor native of the place, who subsequently 
amassed great wealth as a merchant. 

Perhaps some Westmoreland correspondent of 
“ N.& Q.” will kindly furnish the original querist 
with some account of the present condition of the 
Hall, if it be still in being. P. P. 


In connexion with the Query of A. S, A. may I 
ask for any information respecting the parentage 
of the Rev. John Collinson, Vicar of Kirkharle, 
Northumberland, who died in 1805, in his forty- 
third year. E. H. A. 


To call a Spade a Spade.— Mr. Fornes (1* S. 
iv. 456.) cites the story about Philip of Macedon 
using this phrase from a Latin annotation of J. 
Scaliger. Scaliger got it from Plutarch’s Apo- 
phthegms. Plutarch reports the saying thus : 

“ Seatods, Edn, dice: Kai aypoixovs elvar Maxedévas, cai re 
oxadw oxddw Adyovtas.” 

Scaliger had some authority for assigning the 
expression to Aristophanes, although L. (2° S. ii. 
120.) implies that he had not. For Thirlwall, in 
a foot-note to his account of Philip's manner of 
treating the Olynthian traitors, quotes thus from 
Tzetzes, Chiliad. viii. 208. : 

“Ex xopwdias Setiws cima “Apioropdvous* Oi Maxedéves, 
Gpabeis, oxadny haci thy oxadyy, 

‘ Liuvs Lutum. 

Blisworth. 


Tolbooth (2™ S. iii. 389.) — Wiclif (Baber’s 
edition) uses this word twice: Matt. ix. 9., Mark 
ii. 14., to denote the place where Matthew or Levi 
was “sitting at the receipt of custom,” which 
would seem to indicate that the original meaning 
of he word was a booth or shed, in which sat the 
collector of certain tolls ; accordingly, in the Imp. 
Dict., we find: — 

“ Totisooru. In Scotland the old word for a burgh- 
jail, so called because that was the name originally given 
to a temporary hut of boards erected in fairs or markets 
in which the customs or duties were collected, and where 
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such as did not pay, or were chargeable with some breach 
of the law in buying or selling, were confined till repara- 
tion was made.” 

J. Eastwoop. 


Although this word may be traced to the Saxon, 
it is more than probable that we have it from the 
Danish Toldbod, a custom-house, from Told, toll, 
duty, custom, and Bod, shop, warehouse, booth, 
stall. The custom-house at Copenhagen is called 
the Toldbod, R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Gray’s Inn, 


Watling Street (2™ S. iii. 390.) —We were 
taught at school to consider this name a corrup- 
tion of Strata Vitelliana, from the road having 
been made in the time of the Emperor Vitellius. 
Spelman, however, following Hoveden, says it 
is the paved road which the sons of King Wethle 
constructed through England from the Eastern 
Sea to the Western. J. Eastwoop. 


Pasquinades (2™ §. iii. 349. 415.) —On this 
subject one may, perhaps, be allowed to refer to 
one of those numerous publications after (and a 
long way after) the Punch mould, called Pasquin 
| first number of which was published on 

anuary 26, 1850, and whose career was a very 
short one), in order to call attention to its cover, 
drawn by Gavarni. In its inimitable design, the 
clever Frenchman (whose name of Gavarni, by 
the way, is a mere nom de plume) has represented 
the tailor Pasquino, sitting cross-legged upon his 
shop-board, surrounded by evidences of his trade, 
and engaged in the composition of a pasquinade, 
the merry expression of his face denoting that his 
lampoon is a humorous one. The upper portion 
of his body is shaded by a projecting blind, on 
which is his name. Behind, appears the pedestal 
of a statue, and “ the stumps of old Pasquin,” as 
Evelyn calls them. The drawing of this design 
is very masterly and original. The introductory 
remarks in the opening number explain the origin 
of the name “ Pasquin.” They state (in addition 
to what has already appeared in these pages) that 
the tailor lived in the neighbourhood of the statue 
“many years singe,’ says Paresio, in his An- 
tiquities of Rome, Published in 1600.” 

Pasquin was preceded (in 1848) by a similar 
publication called The Puppet-Show, which is also 
noticeable for its cover, another masterly and 
striking design by Gavarni. The current number 
of The Quarterly gives a list of rival publications 
to Punch. This list might, however, be greatly 
extended. Curasert Bene, B.A. 


Italian Opera (2™ S. iii. 230. 415.) —I have in 
my library a copy of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, an 
Opera as it is ponferned at the Queen's Theatre in 
the Haymarket, 4to., 1709, in which the actors 
sung in Italian and English, and the absurdity is 


heightened by its being so printed! The dramatis | 


ersone contains the names of the singers as fol- 
ows: Signor Cavaliero Nicolini Grimaldi, Signor 
Valentino Urbani, Mr. Ramondon, Mr. Turner, 
Signora Margarita, Mr. Cooke, Mrs. Tofts, and 
The Baroness. The music was by Scarlatti, and 

the libretto by Owen Swiny. 
Spwakp F.. Rimpavtr. 


“ Concur,” “ Condog” (2 S. iii. 405.) — Has 
any one traced this joke to its origin? for Dr. 
Littleton was not the inventor; at least, not the 
first who played it off. 

Turn to the third scene in the third act of 
Lillie’s Galathea, a play anterior to Shakspeare’s 
time, and you will find : 

“ Alchymist. So it is; and often doth it happen that 
the just proportion of the fire and all things concur. 

“ Ralph. Concur, Condog: I will away. 

« Alchymist. Then away.” 





T. S. 


Nature's Mould (2™ S. ii. 225.) — Add, Earl of 
Surrey’s Poems: A Praise of his Love, vv. 3, 4. : 
“T could rehearse, if that I would, 
The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 
When she had lost the perfect mould, 
The like to whom she could not paint: 
With wringing hands, how she did cry, 
And what she said, I know it, I. 
“I know she swore with raging mind, 
Her kingdom only set apart, 
There was no loss, by law of kind, 
That could have gone so near her heart; 
And this was chiefly all her pain, 
*She could not make the like again. 
Ibid. Of the Death of S". Tho. Wyatt (No. 2.), 
v. 8.: 
“ A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met: 
Happy, alas! too happy, but for foes; 
Lived, and ran the race that Nature set; : 
Of manhood’s shape, where she the mould did lose.” 
ACHE. 


St. Chrysostom and Aristophanes (2™ S. iii. 246.) 
—Mr. Trevelyan of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, in a prize essay (1806), alludes to the 
saint's liking for the witty Athenian : — 

“ Te vero, Menandre, cariorem habeo quia in sux sti- 
mationis clientelam te suscepit divinum Pauli ingenium. 
Vellem tibi quoque, ut Aristophani*, sacrum illud patro- 
cinium idem preebuisset monumentum !” E.HLA 


“An Epistle of Comfort” (2™ S. iii. 376.) — 
| This work is presumed to be by the martyr South- 
| well, and the same as that assigned to him by 
Dodd by the title of A Consolation for Catholics 
imprisoned on account of Religion. See Turnbull's 


edition of Southwell’s Poems, Memoir, p. —_ : 


” 





Lincoln’s Inn. 





* “Sc. Chrysostom. (he adds in a note) cui Aristoph. 
Comced. maxime fuerunt in deliciis; et ob hance rem ad- 
huc durasse creduntur.” — Prolusiones, p. 43, 
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The Family of Lee (2™ S. iii: 388.) —This 
family is an ancient one in the county of Cheshire. 
It takes its surname from the Lordship of Lee, in 
the parish of Wibonbury in that county. A long 
account of this family is given in Lodge's Peerage, 
edit. 1789 (vol. iv. p. 197.). He there states that 
Sir Walter at Lee, Knt., who lived towards the 
close of Edward III.’s reign, left issue Sir John 
Lee of Lee Hall, whose son and heir Sir John was 
father of Thomas, and to him succeeded John of 
Lee Hall, who married Margery, daughter of Sir 
Ralph Hockwell of Hockwell Hall, in Chester, 
Knt., and had two sons: Thomas, who succeeded 
at Lee Hall, and Benedict, who, in the reign of 
Edward IV., removed from Cheshire to Quaren- 
den in Bucks. From this branch were descended 
the Lees, Earls of Lichfield (extinct). 

The direct male line became extinct on the 
death of General Charles Lee, the American 
general. The arms of the family, ar. a chevron, 
engrailed between three leopards’ heads, sa., are 
to be found in King’s Vale Royal of England, edit. 
1656, who also (p. 67.) makes mention of “the 
Lee” in the parish of Wibonbury as an ancient 
seat of knights and esquires of that name. 

A junior branch of this family is now repre- 
sented by John Hutchinson Lee of Bandon Lodge, 
Torquay (see Burke's Landed Gentry, edit. 1857, 
p- 678.). A. T. L. 


Braose Family (2™ S. iii. 331. 412.) — A full 
account of this family from the time of their coim- 
ing over to England with William the Conqueror 
till their extinction in the male line by the death 
of Thomas de Braose, 19 Rich. II. (1396) will be 
found in my History of Tetbury, pp. 61—70., which 
will be published early next month. Further par- 
ticulars respecting the family, besides the re- 
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ferences given by #, will be found in Collectanea 


Genealogica et Topographica, vol. vi. 
of Woodcote, co. Salop, are now the representa- 
tives of this family, through the female line ; Alice 
de Braose, daughter of Sir Peter de Braose, hav- 
ing married Ralph de S. Owen, whose great-great- 


great granddaughter, Elizabeth Dounton, married | 
John Cotes of Cotes, co. Stafford, High Sheriff of 


Stafford, 35 Hen. VI. The pedigree is given in 
full, p. 249. of the Iistory of Tetbury. Margaret, 
the widow of Sir Thomas de Braose, held in dower 
the manor of Tetbury (Calend. Inquis. post mor- 
tem 23 Hen. IL). She married, secondly, Sir 
John Berkeley, and died 23 Hen. VI. (1445). It 
was by this marriage the manor of Tetbury passed 
into the hands of the Berkeley family. 

Giles de Braose, the son of William de Braose 
and Maud de S. Walerick was consecrated Bishop 
of Hereford, in the Chapel of S. Catherine's, West- 
minster, Sept. 24, 1200, &c., died Nov. 13, 1216, 
and was buried in Hereford Cathedral (Le Neve's 
Fasti Eccles, Angl., p. 458.). Avrrep T, Lee. 


The Cotes | and of great piety and religion.” The lesser flagon 
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Hawhkins’s Troublesome Voyage (2™ S. iii. 311.) 
— Mr. Bates refers to “the Voyage of John 
Hawkins in 1567 and 1568,” which he has been 
unable to find, and which he thinks “ might con- 
tain something decisive on this point,” i.e. tobacco. 
He will find it in Hakluyt’s Voy., vol. iii. p. 521., 
ed. 1600, at the Lib. Brit. Mus. It contains no- 
thing about tobacco: in truth, the wretched 
voyagers on that occasion had something else to 
do instead of observing the manners and customs 
of the natives. It is the narrative of one of Haw- 
kins’s slave-trade expeditions ; and if such suffer- 
ings as our ancestors then endured in the horrid 
traffic had always attended the trade, doubtless 
America and the islands would not now be ex- 
piating the penalty of that crime which resulted 
from the benevolence of Las Casas. The title of 
the tract is curious : 

“The Third troublesome Voyage made with the Jesus 
of Lubeck, the Minion, and foure other Ships, to the Parts 
of Guinea and the West Indies in the Yeeres 1567 and 
1568, by M. John Hawkins.” 

Think of a modern slave-dealer ending the nar- 
rative of a disastrous voyage as follows : 

“If all the miseries and troublesome affaires of this 
sorrowfull voyage should be perfectly and thoroughly 
written, there should neede a painefull man with his pen, 
and as great a time as he had that wrote the lives and 
deaths of the Martyrs. John Hawkins. (!)” 


But we must not pass judgment on our prede- 
cessors in the battle of life according to our en- 
larged theoretic development. 

Anprew STreinMetz, 


Henry Atherton, M.D. (2™ 8. iii. 407.) — Dr. 
Atherton was the last who held the office of 
Town's Physician at Newcastle, for which he had 
a salary allowed him from the corporation. “ He 
was,” says Bourne, in his History of Newcastle, 
“confessed a man very knowing in his profession, 


at All Saints’ Church, Newcastle, bears the fol- 
lowing inscription : “Deo O. M. et omnium sanc- 
torum sacello dicat consecratque H. Atherton, 
M.D., Dec. 25, 1697.” 

Dr. Atherton was incorporated at Oxford, in 
1673; and old Antony Wood informs us that he 
was the author of The Christian Physician (Lond., 
1683, 8vo.), a work of which it would be interest- 
ing to know whether any copy is yet extant. Dr. 
Atherton’s son, the Rev. Thomas Atherton, who 
was born in Newcastle, and educated at the 
Grammar School there, was for many years Fel- 
low and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and afterwards rector of Little Canfield, > ar 


Passage from Bishop Berkeley (2 S. iii. 427.) 
— Bishop Berkeley, while penning this passage, 
had probably in view the Clarke and Leibnitz 
Letters (pub. 1717), in which reference is made 
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to certain statements of Sir Isaac Newton regard- Spinettes (2 §. iii. 111.) — At the Norfolk 
ing the tenacity of fluids, the decrease of the | Arms Inn, at Arundel, there is a curious old 
various motions that are in the world, the pro- | harpsichord that might perhaps be of some in- 
bability of an increase in the irregularities of the | terest to persons inquiring into spinettes and 
wera motions, until the present system of | other musical instruments of the same date. 

ature shall want a manum emendatricem. As- | MecetTEs. 
suming the truth of these statements, on the one 
hand Leibnitz asserted that a want of foresight in 
the Creator might be inferred, while Clarke on the 
other hand argued that a continuation of immuta- 
bility in the universe might be construed to prove 
the eternity of the universe, and to exclude the | 
providence of God. Joun Huspanp. | Quotation Wanted: “ Oh Great Corrector,” &c. 

Souls (2™ S. iii. 307.) — The green hair streak, (2~ S. ve on -- tt 7 pore Re i F. 
Thecla rubi, the under side of whose wings is green, M. Hi. wi “1 ory td ¢ 4 “V ae rym 
is, I believe, the only English butterfly of that of Beaumont and Fletcher, Act V. Se. 1., at the 


colour. I am inclined to think, however, that the close. 


“little gree ing” asters . “Oh great corrector of enormous times, 
eo thing of the Gloucestershire child, Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decider 


Eminent Artists who have been Scene Painters 
(2°¢ S. iii. 46.)—Add to my previous list the name 
of Philip James de Loutherbourg, who, like Stan- 
field and Roberts, was a scene-painter at Drury 
Lane Theatre. Curupnert Bens, B.A. 


must be the oak moth, Tortriz viridana, whose Of dusty and old titles, that healst with blood 
myriads of leaf-rolling larve disfigure our oaks so The earth when it is sick, and curs’t the world 
often, and the tender green of whose beautiful O’ the pleurisy of people,” &c. 

little wings must have been noticed and admired | Mr. Darley points to this passage, and some 


often during a woodland walk in July or August. | others in the first three scenes of the fifth act, as 
W. J. Bernuarp Sairn. | fayourable to the supposition that Shakspeare 
may have contributed to this play ; so much more 


The Game of Clossynge (2™ §. iii. 367.) — The | = — — Deer pe ~ Pe ilies f 
game of clossyuge is the one frequently called in oat SB Sas ee we e 7 'Y, — 
ancient statutes cloish, or closh, which seems to | Fletcher. ae aa + 
have been the same as hayles, or keiles, or at least 
exceedingly like it. Cloish was played with pins, 
which were thrown at with a bowl instead of a PMlseellanecus. 
truncheon, and probably differed only in name 
from the nine-pins of the present time. This 
game is prohibited by 17 Edw. IV. cap.3; 18 and Messrs. Sorurny & WiLKrNson disposed of the fol- 
20 Hen. VIIL., &e. (Strutt). In the Narrative of | lowing Theological and Historical Works at their sale on 
Louis of Bruges, Lord Grauthuyse, in Archeologia, June Sth and 6th, 1857: — 

1836, p. 277., is the following passage : No. 294. Hooker (Richard) of the Lawes of Ecclesias- 


Mey Se = Byes ny wre a + tle * 
« Edward IV. had the lord of Grauthuyse brought to the | tic! Politie, eyght Books. J. Windet. The Fifth Book, 
an? . - or = ” &c. 1597, First Edition, very rare. .Fol., in 1 vol. 2/. 6s. 
queen’s own withdrawing room, where she and her ous. hocks ly were published at first, though tl 
ladies were playing at the morteaulx [a game probably y+ ape = 4 iets Pa There , & - : te : f wd 
resembling bowls], and some of her ladies were playing title mentioned eight. here i6 NO date to the four 


. oe “dhe ~ andy books, but they appeared in 1594. 
at clocheys of ivory [nine-pins made of ivory]. 295. Hooker (R.) of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Politie, 


J. ¥. eight books. Second Edition of the Four Books, scarce, 
May Kittens and May Ducks (1* S. iii, 20. 84.) | J. Windet. 1604. The Fifth Book, First Edition, scarce. 


ous j . ay ‘ shi s. * | Calf, fol.,in l vol. 16s, 
Aa in Wilts, Deven, and Hampshire, es The second edition of the Four Books, and little known. 


Temple. 





NOTES ON RECENT BOOK SALES. 


considered extremely unlucky by the old wives of Mr. Keble had not seen a copy when he published 
Pembrokeshire to rear kittens which are born in his first edition. It is very similar to the first edi- 
the month of May. They are called ‘* May chetts” tion, containing one page more. The notice of errata, 
(an evident corruption of the word “chatte”), | too, is couched in almost the same terms. Spencer 


‘ laos was the editor. 
and are popularly believed to carry toads and 296. Hooker (R.) of the Lawes of Ecclesiastical Politie, 


adders into the house, ‘This playful peculiarity | eight Books. (Book I. to V.) Engraved title by Hole. 
of theirs would make them anything but agreeable | po}, 1611. 8s. 

companions. Ducks which are hatched in May This is a reprint of Spencer's edition of the Four Books, 
are obnoxious to a similar prejudice. It is sup- It is the third edition of the Four Books, and the 
cae that they never thrive, and are particularly second edition of the Fifth, The edition is scarce, 


alot . T lie and was not known to Mr. Keble on the publication 
mite to paraly sis of the legs. Upon what legend | of his first edition. The date occurs on the title to 


or tradition can so absurd a belief be founded ? Book V. With the volume is the Book of Homilies, 
Joun Pavin Puuttirs. Black-letter, 1623. 
Ilaverfordwest. 297. Hooker (R.) of the Lawes of Ecclesiastical Politie, 
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the Sixth and Eighth Books. First Edition. 
1648. 8s. 

Mr. Keble had, on the publication of his first edition, | 

seen only the title of 1650. The Books appeared in | 


4to. 


1648. 
838. Jordan (T.) A Box of Spikenard newly Broken; 
or the Celebration of Christmas Day proved to be pious 
and lawful, &c. The Second Edition enlarged, with a 
Preface, written since the happy return of King Charles 
the Second. By T. Jordan, Student in Physick. 
rare. Printed for the Author. 1661. 14. 15s. 

The above work is undescribed, being unknown to 
Watt, Lowndes, and Orme. It was evidently issued 
by Thomas Jordan, the “City Poet,” and not by 
Thomas Malpas, whose name appears on the title of | 
the Treatise forming the subject of the book, caused 
by the adverse opinions of R. Baxter, in respect to 
the celebration of Christmas-day. The Treatise by 
Malpas is preceded by twenty leaves (one wanting, 
probably a second title,) of prefatory matter from the 
pen of Jordan. It comprises a dedication and an 
address “To the Reader,” the latter dated “ Stowe- 
bridge, April 2, 1660.” Two Poems “On Christmas 
Day,” and Two Poetical Addresses, the one “ Author 
ad Libellum,” and the other “Liber ad Lectorem,” 
are also among the prefatory pieces. 

Not having seen or heard of these Fugitive Pieces by 
Jordan the Poet, the preceding note of the work may 
be interesting. 

400. Book of Common Prayer, &c.; the Psalter, &c. ; 
the Constitutions and Canons; Metrical Psalms. Folio. 
1706. 5s. 

A rare edition, containing for the first time, in this 
reign, the form “At the Healing.” Many of the 
initial letters are representations of events recorded 
in Scripture. It was the last edition before the union 
with Scotland, and in the Office for Nov. 5, the words 
“The Realm,” are erased with a pen, according to 
the change introduced, and the word “ England” is 
substituted. A few leaves are mended. 

474. Parsons (R.) Three Conversions of England, with 
all the Supplements. Very rare. 3 vols. 12mo. 1603— 
1604. 31. lis. 

An important work, intended as a reply to Foxe’s Mar- 


Very 


tyrology. 

475. Parte (A.) of a Register, contayning sundrie Me- 
morable Matters written by divers Godly and Learned, 
&c. Black-letter. 4to. n.d. 52 

A very rare work. With it is one of the Mar-Prelate 
Tracts, “ Oh, read over, D. John Bridges; or an Epi- 
tome,” &c. Printed over sea in Europe, within two 
furlongs of a Bouncing Priest, at the cost and charges 
of M. Marprelate. 

539. Rogers (Thomas) the English Creede consenting 
with the True Auncient Catholique and Apostolique 
Church to all the Points and Articles of Religion which 
everie Christian is to knowe and believe that would be 
saved. The first part, allowed by Auctoritie, John Win- 
det for Andrew Maunsel, 1585. ‘The English Creede con- 
senting, &c., second part, Robert Walde-grave for Andrew 
Maunsel. 1587. Very rare. Fol. inl vol. 1. 9s. 

A most important work. It appeared in 1607 in a 
different form, but this his rst book is but little 
known. When Archbishop Laud delivered his Star 
Chamber Speech in 1637, the earliest edition of the 
Articles containing the disputed clause in the 20th 
which he discovered was that of 1593. It occurs in 
some editions of copies of 1571, and it is found in this 
work, which could not, therefore, have been known 
to Laud, or it would have been adduced in the Star 
Chamber. The work consists of the Articles, with 
proofs, authorities, and notes. 








540. Rowe (John) Tragi-Comeedia, being a brief rela- 
tion of the strange and wonderful hand of God, discovered 
at Witney, in the Comedy acted there, February 3rd, 
where there were some slaine, many hurt, with several 
other remarkable passages. Together with what was 

reached in three Sermons on that occasion, by John 
on, of C.C.C. in Oxford, Lecturer in the town of 
Witney. Very rare. Half morocco, 4to. 1653. 15s. 

The narrative is exceedingly curious. The play of 
Mucedorus was acted in a loft at Witney, as the 
author says, while some persons were holding a Fast 
in Oxford, when the floor gave way. A plan of the 
loft is given in a woodcut. 

577. Smart (Peter) A Short Treatise of Altars, Altar- 
Furniture, Altar-Cringing, and Musick of all the Quire, 
Singing Men and Choristers, when the Holy Communion 
was administered in the Cathedral Church of Durham by 
Prebendaries and Petty Canons in Glorious Capes em- 
broidered with Images, 1629, written at the time by Peter 
Smart, &c. Half morocco, 4to. 16s. 

This work was put forth without any other title than 
that which is here given. It is a sort of heading on 
the first page. The book is perfect. It is not men- 
tioned by Mr. Brooke in his List of Smart’s Works 
in his Lives of the Puritans. It is of great rarity. 

626. Watson (William) A True Relation of Faction 
begun at Wisbech, by Fa. Edmunds, alias Weston, a 
Jesuite, 1595; and continued since by Fa. Walley, alias 
Garnet, the Provincial of the Jesuits in England, and by 
Fa. Parsons in Rome, with their adherents; against us 
the Secular Priests their Brethren and Fellow Prisoners, 
that Disliked of Noveltie, and thought it dishonourable 
to the ancient Ecclesiasticall Discipline of the Catholike 
Church, that Secular Priests should be governed by 
Jesuits. Half morocco, 4to. Newly imprinted. 1601. 
10s. 

This is a most important volume, as giving an account, 
by an actor therein, of the disputes among the Priests 
in the time of Elizabeth. Dod evidently had not 
seen this volume. It was unknown to Watt and 
Lowndes. As it is not mentioned by Dod, it must 
be very rare. 

643. Wilson (Lea) Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, and 
other Books of the Holy Scriptures in English, in the 
Collection of Lea Wilson, Esq. 1845. 51. 17s. 6d. 

This copy was presented by Mr. Wilson to the Parker 

Society. The circumstance is mentioned on fly-leaf, 
It is bound in cloth. Very few copies were printed. 


Works sy tHe Nonsurors, at the same Sale. 


68. Brett (Thomas) A Collection of the Principal Li- 
turgies used by the Christian Church in the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, &c. Calf, 8vo. 1720. 1is. 

John Wesley’s copy, with his autograph, and a page 
and half of notes in his hand. One is very remark- 
able. Alluding to a passage in Brett relative to two 
apparently contrary rules in one point, the Rubric 
and the Homily, he says, “ As if any particular sen- 
tence of the Homily were equally a rule with the 
Common Prayer. Yet I own I regard the Homilies, 
more than any Father whatever uninspired in matter 
of doctrine, and more than all the Fathers put to- 
gether in matters of practice. — J. Wesley.” Wesley 
has other notes equally curious. 

118, Campbell (Archibald, a Nonjuring Bishop) The 
Doctrine of a Middle State between Death and the Re- 
surrection, &c. Uncut, folio. 1721. 10s. 

One leaf is wanting in the middle, but the volume is 
very important. This was the second edition, and a 
third was contemplated by the author, who had pre- 
pared corrections for the work. The present copy 
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was the property of Cartwright, one of the last of 
the Nonjuring Bishops, and Campbell’s corrections 
are inserted by him in the margins. All particulars 
are given on a fly-leaf by Cartwright, and there are 
some notes by Cartwright himself. They are written 
in red ink. Cartwright’s name occurs on the fly- 
leaf. 

201. Deacon, the Nonjuror. A compleat Collection of 
Devotions, both Public and Private, in Two Parts. 1734. 
21. 7s. 

This is the general title; and each part has a separate 
title, and also the Appendix, making four titles. This 
is the case of ordinary copies. 

The present copy is different and probably unique. It 
has the usual titles; but it has also a fifth title of a 
very remarkable character, viz. “The Order of the 
Divine Offices of the Orthodox British Church, con- 
taining the Holy Liturgy, &c. &c., as authorised by 
the Bps. of the said Church.” This title could not 
have been circulated, for it would have raised a storm 
against the party, since it brands, by implication, the 
Church of England as unorthodox. It is remark- 
able, too, that the consent of the other Bishops is 
mentioned. This copy also has a leaf of Proper 
Psalms, printed on one side only, which does not 
occur in ordinary copies. 

The volume was presented by Cartwright, the last 
Nonjuring Bishop, to Mr. Prythereck. In Cart- 
wright’s hand is the following memorandum : 


“To his worthy and much esteemed Friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Prythereck. 
“From Wm. Cartwright, E. 0. B. P. 
“ After Mr. Prythereck’s death, this book was given 
back to me at my request. w. ©.” 


Cartwright died in 1799, and on his dying bed was re- 
conciled to the Church of England, receiving the 
communion from Mr. Rowland. It is evident that 
the volume was presented to Rowland by Cartwright, 
for on the page opposite to the above memorandum 
is the following: “ W.G. Rowland, 1800.” 

The book is uncut and in boards. A small hole is 
burnt in one leaf, as if from a candle by reading in 
bed. It is a volume of great interest, since it is evi- 
dent that the particular title was not intended for 
circulation. It must have been greatly valued by 
Cartwright, or he would not have requested it after 
the death of his friend. No similar copy can be 
traced, and the present is probably unique with 
respect to the title. It is also of extreme interest as 
the book of the last Nonjuring Bishop. 

[For some notices of Dr. Thomas Deacon and Wil- 
liam Cartwright, Nonjuring bishops, see “N. & 
).,” 1* S. xii. 85.; 294 S, i. 175. 339.] 

279. Hickesii (Guil.) Institutiones Grammatice Anglo- 
Saxonice, &c. Vellum, 4to, 1689. 5s. 

This copy was presented to a Mr. Leers, whose name is 
written by Hickes. In the margins, also, are various 
MS. corrections and additions in the handwriting of 
Hickes. It would seem that they were intended for 
a new edition. 

280. Hickesii (G.) Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium 
Thesaurus, &c. 3 vols., portrait, numerous plates, large 
paper, a very fine copy, russia by Kaltheber. Oxon., 
1705. 31. 198. 

281. Hickes (G.) Devotions in the Antient Way of 
Offices, with Psalms and Hymns. The third edition, fine 
copy, red morocco, with frontispiece and the tunes which 
are often wanting, 12mo. 1706. 4s. 

282. Hickes (G.) Sermons, 2 vols., calf, 8vo. 1713. 12. 

Several of the Sermons had been published by the 
author himself. The republication was edited by 





Spinkes, who merely reprinted the Sermons without 
any allusion to achange of views in the author. The 
present copy was once in the possession of Archibald 
Campbell, the Nonjuring Bishop, who has written 
various notes in the margin. He condemns Spinkes 
for the republication, stating that he was aware of 
the change in some of Hickes's opinions. Each note 
is formally signed by Campbell: “ Ita testor Archib, 
Campbell.” They detail conversations with Hickes 
on the changes which his opinions had undergone. 
These volumes, therefore, are of the utmost import- 
ance in forming an estimate of Hickes’s views and 
characters. 

857. Leslie (Charles) an Answer to a Book intituled 
the State of the Protestants in Ireland, under the late 
King James’ government, in which their carriage towards 
him is justified, and the absolute necessity of their endea- 
vouring to be freed from his government, and of submit- 
ting to their present Majesties is demonstrated. Frontis- 
piece, large copy, margins uncut, 4to. 1692. 

This work is very rare. It is anonymous, but its 
author was Leslie, the Nonjuror. On the title is 
written a sentence from Juvenal, which appears to 
be in the hand of the author. The corrections also 
at pp. 15. 51. 91. 151. 160. and 188., are in his hand, 
A name has been torn from the bottom of the title, 
which was probably Leslie’s, or that of the person to 
whom the book was presented. 

358. Leslie (C.) a Sermon preached at Chester against 
marriages in different Communions, by Charles Leslie, 
and the same subject further prosecuted by Henry Dod- 
well, M.A. Calf, 8vo. 1702. 

“The discourse against marriages in different com- 
munions is known to me, I ought to say, only from 
Brokesby’s copious abstract. That discourse is very 
rare.” — Macaulay’s History, vol. iii. p. 462 

[See “N. & Q.” 24 §, i. 49. 

859. Leslie (C.) Theological Works. 2 vols., very fine 
copy with stamped sides, calf, fol. 1721. 

394. Office (An) for Penitents, or a Form of Prayer fit 
to be used in Sinful and Distracted Times. Very rare, 
calf, 12mo., printed in the year 1691. 12s. 

This work was privately printed. It is not mentioned 
by Watt or Lowndes. ‘The title is within a black 
border, and there is a portrait of John Ashton who 
was executed for treason. There is a prayer for the 
King, i.e. James II., though his name is not men- 
tioned. 

473. Parker (Samuel) Bibliotheca Biblica, being a 
Commentary on all the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 5 vols., very scarce, 4to. Oxford, 1720-1735, 
22. 8s. 

The work extends no further than the end of Deutero- 
nomy, as the learned author was removed by death at 
the age of fifty. He was the son of the Bishop of 
Oxford, and lived and died a Nonjuror in Oxford, 
The present copy is large and fine, and bound in 
some of the Oxford Sheet Almanacks. 

But the present volumes are important and interesting, 
as containing various MS. notes. One gentleman 
has written an account of Parker’s death on a fly- 
leaf; and it gives particulars which are not found in 
the printed account. He says, “I had the honour 
and Eaneheee to be intimately acquainted with him. 

Hen. Fisher.” ‘The other notes are by another hand, 
but very curious. In one, the writer says that John 
Wesley had said, alluding to the number of Non- 
jurors, “that Oxford was paved with the sculls of 
Jacobites.” The notes appear to have been written 
by Nonjurors, 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


As the question, “Who wrote the Waverley Novels?” 
which has recently been discussed, was originally pro- 
mulgated in “N. & Q.,” we feel bound to insert the fol- 
lowing letter which appeared in The Times of Friday, 
June 5th: — 

“ Sir, — As the daughters of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Scott, we desire to offer to the public, through 
your journal, our full and entire contradiction of a report 
which has been circulated, and which claims for our 
parents some participation, less or more, in the author- 
ship of the ‘Waverley Novels.’ We shall be greatly 
obliged by your giving publicity to our declaration that 
these surmises are entirely false. — We have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servants, Jessizs Huxtey, ANNE 
Ruruerrorp Scort, Exviza C. Pear. June 3.” 

It need scarcely be added by us, that this Letter con- 
firms in every respect the opinion which we gave upon 
the subject; and which induced us to 
the discussion of this question in our columns. 

We need scarcely remind such of the readers of “ N. & 
Q.” as “have music in their souls,” that the Grand Festi- 
val at the Crystal Palace, when, to use the words of an 
enthusiastic writer on the subject, “HAnpet in His 
Giant Magesty will have a worthy offering paid to his 
genius,” will be celebrated by the performance on Mon- 
day next of The Messiah, on Wednesday of Judas Mac- 
cabeus, and on Friday of Israel in Egypt. What effects 
may be looked for — from an orchestra consisting of 2000 
chorus singers, being 500 to each of the four vocal parts— 
with a band comprising 400 performers, viz. 150 violins, 
50 each of violas, violoncellos, 


singers an entire orchestra of nearly 


ruses as “ Worthy is the Lamb” and “ Hallelujah,” or 
“ He trusted in God,” of The Messiah — the “ Hailstone,” 
the “Horse and his Rider,” or the “Thick Darkness,” 
choruses of Israel in Koypt —the “Fallen is the Foe,” 
“ Hear us, 0 God,” “© Father,” or “ We worship God,” 
with the Hallelujah of Judas Maccabeus—are given forth 
in that enormous fabric on this stupendous and unpre- 
cedented scale. Such volumes of sweet sound may well, 
as Milton says — 
* Dissolve one into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before our eyes.” 


This mention of the Handel Festival reminds us of a 
little volume which may on this occasion be most appro- 
priately brought under the notice of our readers. It is 
entitled Music, the Voice of Harmony in Creation; se- 
lected and arranged by Mary Jane Estcourt. It is a selec- 
tion of passages from our best writers in prose and verse, 
undertaken for the purpose of showing “how wonderful 
and incomprehensible music is; and yet that the nearer 
it is traced to its sources, the better it will be understood 
and the more it will be appreciated, as a link connecting 
this earth and heaven.” Taken simply as a selection 
of beautiful passages, to show how music and sweet 
poetry agree, it is a delightful little book for a drawing- 
room table; but to the drawing-room of a lover of music, 
it will be a very treasure, 

Those who have taken an interest in the literary his- 
tory of that popular story-book, Reynard the Fox, a book 
which in its day had probably as many readers as Pil- 
grim’s Progress or Robinson Crusoe, will be aware that one 
of the most rare of the many rare editions of it has been 
Soltau’s English metrical version. It is a literary cu- 
riosity, being a translation into English doggrel by a 
“yerman; but, from some reason or other, was appaventiy 

‘thdrawn from circulation soon after its first publica- 


bring to a close 


and double basses, and | 
quadruple wind-instruments, thus forming with principal | 
2500 performers, - 
with an organ of extraordinary power — when such cho- | 


| Tanes ay a Baanssren. 





] tion. The lovers of Reynardine story have, however, to 
| thank Messrs. Williams & Norgate for unearthing this 


old Fox; and we would recommend those who are col- 
lectors of Reynards, as we believe only a few copies have 
been discovered, to lose no time in securing Reynard the 
Fox —a burlesque Poem of the Fifteenth Century, trans- 
lated from Ay an German Original, by D. W. Soltau. 

Books Receivep. — The Metaphysicians, being a Me- 
moir of Franz Carvel, Brushmaker, written by himself: and 
of Harold Fremdling, Esquire, written and now re published 
by Francis Drake, E. v9q., with Discussions and Hevelations 
relating to Speculative Philosophy, Morals, and Social 
Progress. These two stories, albeit they are metaphysical 
stories, well deserve perusal. Much wit, much wisdom, 
and much right feeling and sound morality, will be found 
embodied in two narratives which are certainly of a very 
origina! character. 

The Barefooted Maiden. A Tale, by Berthold Auer- 
bach, illustrated by Edward H. Wehnert. Beautifully 
got up; this little tale, which is very characteristic of 
Auerbach, is well calculated to increase the reputation of 
its amiable author, 

Xe nophon’ 3 Minor Work 3%, compr ising the Agesilaus, 
Tliero, "Economic us, Banquet, Apology of Socrates, The 
Treatises on the Lacedemonian and Athenian Governments, 
on Revenues of Athens, on Horsemanship, on the Duties of 
a Cavalry Officer, and on Hunting. Literally translated 
from the Greek, with Notes and Illustrations, by the Rev. 
IS W atson, M.A., M.R.S.L., forms this month’s issue of 
Bohu’s Classical Library, and completes the translation of 
Xenophon’s works in that most useful series, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

2 Vols, 

#e* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriag 


sent to Massus. Bert & Dacor, Publishers ot “ 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names aud ad- 


Da. Eowanno Youneo’s Posricat Wones. 1762. 
e free, to be 
OPES AND 


| dresses are given for that purpose : 


Tue Examination Parens ov tae Soctery or Ants ron 1856, 
Wanted by 2. Greenwood, |. Cornwall Terrace, Stratford, Essex. 


Second Edition. Vol. I. C. Edmands, 151. 


Strand. 
Wanted by Rev. Johan C. Jackson, 17. Satton Place, Lower Clapton. 
Frank fort, 


a “4 Vols. ei. Vellum. 


1655, &c. Containing Parts2,3,%4. Vol 
Wanted by John Wilson, Berwick. 


Aatices ta Carrespanvents. 


The length of our Neores om Recenr Boon Sates must be our apology 
for the slurtness of the Notes on Boons in our present No. We are glad 
to find that our intention to notify the sale of rare w lumes ts su univers 
sally approved. 

W.T. Th 

“ Men's evil m ny live in brass ; 
Are writ in wate 
are from Shakspeare’s Henry v III., Act iv. Sc. 2 

A. Any second-hand bookseller would supply a copy of The 
w hole Dt ity of Man. Re specting its authorship, sce the General Index 
to Ist S. af “N.& Q.,” p.7., art. Anonymous Works. 

A.B. For the ¢ S. xi. 431, 491. 


Exrara.—2nd S. iii, 437. col. 
read “ Tarsanah ;" p. 438. col. 1. L. 2., for “ makianal” 
" is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Monruty am. The ee for Srampeo Corrs for 
Sea Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Hal/- 
yearly Lxowx) is ibs. id., which may os pats by Post Ofice Order in 
favour of Messns. Bert axv Dacoy, 186. Freer Srneer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Comm conications rom tan Epiton should be addressed. 


lines quoted by Sir James Graham — 
their virtues 


tymology of Handicap, see our let 


2.1.3. from bottom, for“ Tarsanah ” 
read “makanat.” 
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